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¢ The Quay at Gaspe. At daybreak 
the boats go out to the fishing 


ground. A\t night they return laden 


with the tribute of the waters. 
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Gaspe Peninsula 


HE name of Gaspe suggests re- 
moteness and romance. Not many 
outsiders until recently had visited 

its settlements along a Capricious Coast- 


line. 


Some sportsmen had ascended its 


rivers and penetrated its forests, and a 
few geologists had explored its uncharted 


But after four 


interior. 


centuries of 


occupation it remains as little known on 
the whole ‘‘as the forests of Patagonia 


these words are from an 
authority. A few books 
disclose fascinating vistas to 
the readers (not to speak of 
the records of Cartier, 
Champlain and Nicolas 
Denys) those of John 
Clarke, Mrs. MacWhirter 
and one or two others. After 
reading them, I felt that 
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Gaspe 


fisherfolk should prove rich in folklore. 


I was not mistaken. 


Nowhere 


else 


have I known of a people more quaintly 
insular, of a traditional knowledge bet er 
conserved or more candidly outspoken. 
A first season of research amongst them, 
over 10 years ago, enriched our folklore 
collections by 800 songs and a large sheat 


of fairy tales and 


archaic dicta. 


My 


stamping grounds then comprehended 
only a part of the northern side of that 
vast tongue of land that protrudes from 
the west into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
And the Gaspesians were rot all the 


same; so | was told. 


They spoke dif- 


ferently at the tip of the peninsula and 
farther around the bend to the south- 


east. 


A few years later I planted my 


tent (so to speak) on the southern shore 
and proceeded in the opposite direction, 


from Chaleur Bay. 
here were of a 
and quite mixed 
Guernsey folk, Scottish and 


different 


Indeed the settlers 
extraction 
Acadian, Jersey and 
Irish, with 
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By Marius BARBEAU 


his 


and 
| 


British 


Vast 


made it. 
over 


there traces of 
The harvest was no less bountiful, and 
coast 
diversity and ruggedness. A 
pressions and a batch of photographs are 
can be given here. 
present an age that is quickly passing, 
since a new automobile road now girdles 
the district, hotels have sprung up, and 
the charm of isolation is lost. 

The 60-miles drive from 


Indian blood. 


itself unsurpassed in 


few im- 


was 


They re- 


Matane to 
Sainte-Anne des Monts, in 
the late summer of 1919, 
proved the beginning of an 
interesting experience. Rail- 
ways and civilization were 
left behind. The road fora 
distance was under recon- 


struction; the rest was as 


chance, time and horse-drawn carts had 
It travelled smoothly at first, 
expanses. 
precipitously from a high bluff to the sea. 


Then it descended 


It was said to be impassable in rainy 


the 


native 


weather. 


sea 


“land's end” 
its 


The Saint 
so wide that its north shore was almost 
imperceptible. 
seen the scars left by the elements in 
their age-long battle against each other 


Lawrence there is 


Everywhere could be 


against the land. Gaspe 

thrusts itself boldly forward; it is the 
such is the meaning of 

name. Clams and _ shells 


strewed the beach and sea-weed creaked 


underfoot. 
Isle filled the air with salt 
Like a tonic it brought cheer and hunger, 


breeze from Belle- 
and ozone. 


A fresh 


but boarding-houses were few in those 


days. 


The coast grew wilder and the road 
narrower. 


The 


trees, 
their heads to the south-west 


We 


climbed into the hills. 
mostly evergreens, leaned 
the polar 


winds have combed them for so long. 
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GASPE 


Then we descended from the woods to 
Mechins (Grand-Mechand or Great Evil 
One), the first real fishing village on the 
coast. Its single row of houses twisted 
like a yarn along the beach. The high 
ridge behind forbade any other avenue. 
In the distance the scattered cottages 
seemed large, when denting the shore line 
in silhouette; but 
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and painted, some of them red, others 
blue. They disclosed a sense of orna- 
mentation, a striving for beauty, yet 
only to enhance the loneliness of the 
place. Mechins was impressive. But it 
was sad and empty like a shell. 

We reached Ste-Anne-des- Monts before 
enough to see its wide 
expanses of clear- 
ed land and rolling 


sunset, early 





they soon dwindled 
in size. They were 
small and poor. The 
doors were closed. 
Nobody moved. The 
village was asleep in 


the full daylight. 
But its slumber 
seemed watchful. 





Front windows star- 
ed vacantly at the 
sea, a few faces 
peering from within. 
The fishermen had 
not yet come back. 
Distant sails trav- 


elled hither on the 
breeze. Everything 
was silent, if not 


expectant. 

The house-fronts, 
sometimes coated 
with shingles, were 
grey and weather- 
beaten; yet many of 
them were still un- 
finished. The upper 
door, when there 
were two stories, 
might have opened 
into the void. Two 
boards usually jut- 








fields. It had not 
the haggardness of 
Mechins. Yet it also 
belonged to the sea, 
to which it clung 
from end to end. It 
smelled the wet 
weeds and sat on the 
gravel washed in 
by the tides. Its 
wooden houses stood 
lar apart, without 
trees or even white- 
wash. Like those of 
Mechins, Capucins 
or Cap-Chattes, 
they seemed care- 
worn, desolate. They 
gazed at the new- 
comers without a 
smile of welcome. A 
the darkness thick- 
ened, I felt that 
Gaspe was indeed a 
forlorn and remote 
place. It lacked the 
ease and self-center- 
edness that makes 
pastoral Quebec so 
intimate and en- 
joyable in summer 








ted out under the Rite & Cnet A la-l days. It had lost its 
sill, but without a te Samte-Croww, of Anse-a-ta-Loutse soul to the sea, as 
A The bal near Cap-Des-Rosiers. Her great : 
> . , . a" " ° -s y y 
oor. re Dalcony grand-father, John Sainte-Croix, came captains tong ago 


once planned by the 
builder was not 
there: only the re- 
minder of an ambi- 
tion not renounced, 
yet never achieved. Much of a fisher- 
man’s life is like that; it thrives on the 
hope of better times, of greater things. 
Meanwhile it drifts along from year to 
year. Gable windows in slanting roofs 
intrigued my curiosity. Unlike any in 
Quebec, they were larger, higher and more 
elaborate. Their panes of glass, set in 
fish-bone fashion, often were coloured 


18 66. 


from Jersey, and was the 
trading company at Fox River about 
Her grand-mother, a 

was from Barachois. 


head of a used to lose theirs to 


mermaids on the 
Connors, beach of fairy 
islands. 
The scene was 
wholly different, the next morning. 


People were moving and calling to each 
other in the warm sunshine. A little 
saw-mill hummed close to the mouth 
of a small river; in the midst of piles of 
spool wood and white birch. 
Farther away stood a ‘“‘saline’’, white- 
washed and _ businesslike, where the 
cod was bought and weighed in fresh 


logs of 
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The highway approaching Marsouris. 


flakes and salted for the market abroad. 
Mme. Lepage served a delicious breakfast 
of pancakes. The table was neatness 
itself, and the house quite comfortable. 
Two strangers sat at the other table 
Boston people, I was told; the young 
man was a writer , 

Someone called me to the kitchen door. 
Here was the man I wanted, declared M. 
Lepage, the host. I had asked, the pre- 
vious night if he knew of any folk- 
singers. A fisherman stood beside him, 
looking at me with kindly blue eyes. 
But he did not speak nor smile. He was 
Gilbert Marin, and seemed quite old. 
Dumas was his real name; but he was 
born in a fishing boat while his parents 
wreckage at Anse- 
Pleureuse (Weeping Cove), over 80 years 
ago. So he was nicknamed “marin”. 
Indeed he looked like Neptune himself, 
with his fine flowing beard and his thick 
silver-white hair. His cheeks were 
ruddy; his shoulders were massive inside 
his checker homsespun shirt. 

The first sounds he uttered, when 
invited to sing, were, ‘‘Lisette, fais moi 
un bouquet”’ (Lisette, give me your bunch 
His voice made a deep impres- 
me. It was powerful and 
It ran gracefully through fine 
swift notes, but gasped fo 


were salvaging 


of roses). 
sion on 
sterling. 
curves and 


breath now and then. His phrases were 
deeply chiselled, yet often broken. Full of 
fire and motion, it breathed love and 
springtime, in this song. It spoke of 
beauty and scented flowers. But the 
most moving thing in it was age, quiet 
pathos and the habit of suffering. The 
singer was in his eighties; he used to sing 
the same songs every night on the sea- 
shore, when baiting his lines; he could be 
heard a mile away. His time was past; he 
felt it himself. Never mind, he could still 
sing—for his own pleasure! He was like 
a survivor amid wreckage. His style of 
singing astounded me; it was so archaic. 
It sounded like the music, seen but no 
longer heard, of jongleurs and trouba- 
dours in the scripts of mediaeval times. 

I loved Gaspe from that moment. 
It hai found its voice—strange and wild, 
yet tender and appealing. The tale it 
told was of a land of fancy, far beyond 


the horizon or the actual truth. It was 
like the country itself. It lived in 
memories long treasured, long em- 


bellished, in a world of make-belief at 
times sad and despairing—and its sad- 
ness was deep as the sea; or at other times 
in a halo of gaiety, where the pleasures of 
life are drained to the last drop. 

Several folk-singers—Marin, Saint- 
Laurent, the Mivilles father and sons, the 
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Dupuis, Samson and others—-began with 
me to make phonograph records and 
written transcriptions of their songs for 
the National Museum. The task lasted 
through fair and foul weather till the 
autumn. But it was worth while. The 
singing on the whole was so fine, so 
much better than elsewhere. Its style 
was unique, of ancient days. The songs 
were so well preserved and numerous 

I recorded 800 in two months. After a 
daily harvest of 30 or more, we were still 
thinking of others. We usually made an 
advance list of titles for the morrow. 
My anticipation was of a wealth of 
beautiful things, centuries old yet still 
fresh as morning glories. 

As to the singers themselves they took 
pride in the size of their repertory. To 
bring back the songs to their memory 
they had stopped singing for some years 
they resorted to mnemonic devices. One 
would think of his mother’s or his father’s 
songs, or those from others, as they had 
marked the course of life. Saint Laurent, 
a fisherman from La _ Tourelle, ex- 
perienced no trouble in putting down his 
mental heirlooms. They were all neatly 
sorted out in his brain according to the 
cardinal points. Now he would dig out 
his songs of the north or the south, then 
of the north-west, the west and so forth. 
The hitch occurred only when _ the 


300th was reached, for the assorted 
piles were spent and all that was left was 
‘a heap in the corner”. 

The most definite of my varied ex- 
periences in northern Gaspe was that of 
being drawn out of actuality into some- 
thing like fairyland. Not only did the 
people sing poetic songs that belie 
modern standards, but they were fond of 
telling folk tales. The Boston man at the 
Lepages turned out to be Edward J. 
O’Brien, author and well-known com- 
piler of Best Stories. And he used to 
enjoy listening in the evenings to native 
raconteurs dramatizing their folk tales 
over my head while I toiled at my short- 
hand. The tales would begin with the 
words, ‘‘C’est une fois . . . once upon a 
time ... T’is to tell you and make you 
understand . . . more lies than ever there 
was truth—the more I tell and the more 
I lie—to tell you that once there was a 
man and a woman...” 

Then would follow the long traditional 
tales of the Bird of Fortune, the Raven 
of Youth Mountain, the Golden Ship, 
the Enchanted Island, the sorcerer 
Balthazar, the Magic Sword, or the 
“Fille hantee par le Mechant’’ (The 
Girl possessed by the Evil One). Alas, 
we do not to-day believe in fairy tales; 
neither perhaps do the Gaspesians. Yet 
it was natural to fall to the charm of 
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Cap-Barre, immediately west of Fox River. Most of the houses here are occupied 
only during the fishing season. 
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The northern side of Shiphead, and 
the obelisk known under the name 
of “La Vieille” (the Old Woman) 
photographed from a fishing boat. 
A like pillar named “Le Vieux” (the 
Old Man) years ago fell into the sea. 


those narratives, as they were given in 
their right setting. They were told for 


the sake of entertainment by old people 
who were born artists, no less. They led 
our imaginations along paths long un- 
trodden, yet full of surprises. Their 
enchanted kingdoms were under the Red 
Sea or on Crystal Mountain 1,000 leagues 
beyond the sun. Like the Arabian 
Nights they were old as Europe and Asia. 

By contrast the folk songs were less 
ancient, since they spoke of mediaeval 
miracles, of the Crusades, of gallant 
knights, ravishing princesses, even of the 
Prince of Orange or King Eugene (the 
latter, Francis the First under disguise). 
Indeed some of them were quite recent, 
for instance, ‘“‘La complainte des 
Pelletier’’, composed years ago by a 
Robert Carl, a French-speaking Scotch- 
man of Metis, Quebec; or again the 
‘“complainte de MacCarthy de Shediac,” 
composed by an Exibe Theriault, of 
Grand-Anse, Chaleur Bay. 

Supernatural occurences often had 
marked the lives of the people themselves 
not so long ago. They would freely speak 
of the ‘Petit bonhomme gris des 
Sauteux”’ (The Little Grey Dwarf of the 
Sauteux Mountains), the buried treasures 
of the Chimney or the Quatre-Collets 
(Four-Snares), the goblins braiding the 
manes of horses, the bawling and knock- 
ing elves of Anse-Pleureuse Weeping- 

















All through the Gaspe Peninsula one still finds the old time out-door clay-covered 
oven for baking the week’s supply of bread. 
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Cove) or of La Madeleine, the fairies in 
the cove at La Tourelle, lamentations at 
Anse-a-Jean, the flying canoe at Ste- 
Anne, the drowned man (supposedly a 
Protestant) of Marsoui who would not be 
buried in a Catholic graveyard, and the 
spell Cast upon fish by the cure of La 
Tourelle. Paganism is so deeply rooted 
in their souls that they easily relapse into 
its ancient beliefs. 


the St. Lawrence to the north shore in 
their fishing crafts, or as far as Cap-des- 
Rosiers to the east. Ships have been 
wrecked along that dangerous coast, and 
fishermen come long distances to salvage 
supplies cast on the shore by the tides o1 
buried in the sand. Cap-des-Rosiers has 
thus been often visited. The Dumas 
family of L’Echouerie, for instance, was 
more than others concerned in salvage. 
It was supposed to have dug up fabulous 
treasures. Old man Dugas—an Acadian 
by birth—said of them, ‘‘M’etonne qu’i’ 
soient pas riches, riches!”’ (I wonder why 
they are not rich, very rich!) A 
British naval officer, a deserter named 
Cunningham, had married into the 
Dumas family; and his heirs now were 
more interested in ‘‘their’’ patrimony in 
Great Britain. 


days were over, the people had little to 
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Most of the people had travelled across 














From this turret shaped rock the 
of St. Joachim-de-Tourelle 


Even when the hardships of the early village 
takes its name. 
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An old Acadian fisherman fixing his sail, at Perce. Most of the French-speaking 
fishermen south-west of this point are Acadians from New Brunswick. 
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subsist on most of the year. They would 
sell their codfish to the companies for a 
small price, or rather for goods secured 
in advance. ‘‘Nowadays,”’ one of them 
said, ‘‘we are poor, but it is nothing to 
what it used to be. We had to live on 
fish and potatoes, and sometimes a little 
bit of brown flour. There was nothing to 
do in the winter 


unpleasant to me than my name.” (Il ne 
m'a jamais dit pire que mon nom). She 
added, ‘As he was dying he said, ‘Sink 
me! (Coulez-moi!)" We answered, ‘Are 
you not afraid it will hurt you?’ He 
said, ‘No, sink me!’ And we laid him 
down on the ground, to die. It was so 
that he wanted to appear before the 
Judge.”’ 





but sleep and chop 


wood.””" Some of 
them, living on the 
mountains, were 
nicknamed ‘‘ les 
Pince-farine,’’ as 
they had so little 
flour. And they 


dwelt so high that 
they were said to 


hear extraordinary 
noises aloft from 
the angels in the 


banquets of Heaven. 
Outsiders would ac- 
cuse them of im- 
providence or idle- 
ness. Certainly they 
loved their rocking 
chairs. Old man 
“Piquion” Dugas, 
they say, used to 
wear out three pairs 
of rockers a year 
(Il usait trois paires 
de chateaux de 
chaises).”’ 

Fond of 
gatherings in the 
winter, they sang, 
told stories, discuss- 


evening 








My second season 
in Gaspe proved no 
less fruitful. What 
impressed me most 
that year (1923) 
was the diversity of 
population on the 
southern and east- 
ern sides of the pen- 


insula. Whereas the 
northern — villagers 
seen in 1919 were 


predominantly 
French-Canadians 
from Quebec, those 
on Chaleur Bay be- 
longed to several 
nationalities. French 





and English were 
spoken side by side, 
often by the same 
people, some of 
whom were Acad- 
ians from New 


Brunswick or 
French - Canadians 
from Quebec, Jersey 
or Guernsey traders 
or fishermen, Scotch 
Loyalists, Irish and 
English settlers, and 





ed the outside some Micmac half- 
world it was so One of the small coves close to Ship- breeds on two re- 
vast. so rich, so full head and east of Anse-aux-Sauvages serves—Maria and 
of marvels! nd (Indian Cove). Lobster traps are Restigouche This 


seen on the 


danced Jigs and co property of the 


tillons. The wed- 
dings lasted three 
weeks and everybody was welcome. 


The guests played tricks on each other 
and had a good time. 

Kindly and generous they are to each 
other. Their attitude to ife is tinged 
with an easy-going fatalism. An old 
woman of Chemin-neuf (the New Road) 
was still mourning after 39 years the 
memory of her first husband. She 
recounted, ‘‘Eight years I lived with that 
man, and he never uttered anything more 


platform 
Roberts, 
from Guernsey. 


which is the ; : . ee 

fisherfolk diversity of origin 
was intriguing. Most 
settlements had 
their quota of each nationality in varying 
proportions. Added to their numbers 
were families whose names went back to 
shipwrecks, desertion or obscure ante- 
cedents. 

Thus Port Daniel, where I had my 
headquarters, was composed of fisher- 
folk—most'y Acadians, some Scotch and 
Irish settlers, and a few Jersey families. 
The Acadians resided in the village on 
the ‘“‘barachois”’ (sand bar) or close to the 
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mouth of the river; some of them on 
small farms at the crossroads a mile or 
so inand. Their names were Cronier, 
Deraiche, Caissy, Roy, Dorion, Leblanc 
and Michel. Two other French-speak- 
ing families were of a different origin, the 
Langlois and the Costillou, both of which 
seemed to have Indian blood. The 
Langlois claim that their first ancestor 
landed at Port 


When the young Scotch and Irish 
people gathered together for a country 
dance—the most lively I ever saw 
there were two fine ‘‘callers’’—Leslie 
Skene and Arthur Smith, both of 
Shigawac. The ballad ‘‘Mollie Brolligan’’ 
was sung while the dancers rested. 

An e-aux-Gascons, the next village to 
the east, was no less interesting. There 

lived the Chedores, 





Daniel from the high 
seas. The Scotch 
people, of Loyalist 
extraction, were 
mostly farmers. Yet 
the MacDonaldsand 
the Gillies had 
formed a company 
and their salmon 
fishing for the 
Montreal market 
was one of the prin- 
cipal local activities 
in the summer. 
Their neighbour, 
O'Sullivan, owned a 
small shop where 
he canned lobsters. 
Farther away 
Journeaux, a Jersey 
trader from Perce 
bought mackerel 
and exported it to 
New York. The 
hotel was owned by 
Le Marquand, also 
a Jerseyman, form 
erly in the employ 
of the Robin and 








the Brothertons, the 
Ahiers, and other 
Jersey folk. I took 
down old Norman- 
French songs with 
them, wherein I 
heard such words as 
‘‘vaque’’, for 
““vache’’—cow. Of a 
wholly different 
stock was the Ac- 
teson family, which 
had taken root at 
Gascons in 1838, 
after the wreck of 
‘The Coulbourne,” 
a barque from Hull, 
England, carrying 
gold for Canadian 
troops, after the Re- 
bellion of 1837. The 
settlers there have 
since that date look- 
ed for buried treas- 
ure, and have often 
seen a phantom ship. 

The other villages 
along the coast were 
no less varied and 





Colas Company. 
East of Port Daniel, 
beyond the Cap-a- 
l’Enfer, lay Mac- 


composite. Some of 


Shiphead, also called the Flowerpot, the Jersey names 
about 700 feet high, at the tip of the : : 
Forillon, the north-easternmost point 


of Gaspe and Bona- 
venture appear on 


ee. in Gaspe. The Forillon was thus : . 
Innes’ Cove, where named by Nicolas Denys in 1672. the list which I 
a part of the clan It separates the Gaspe basin from made from the 
of this name was the Saint Lawrence. tombstones in the 


English - speaking 

and Protestant and the other French 
and Catholic. The MaclInnes, from 
Greenock (Scotland), were big men; 
strong and fond of liquor, so_ their 
descendants remember. ‘‘Old George,” 
who had come from Richibucto, had a 
large family, or rather two: one from a 
first wife named MacDonald, and the 
second from a Langlois, whom he nick- 
named ‘Yellow-Hammer.”’ 


graveyard of the 
Episcopalian church of Perce: 
Abraham Lenfesty, Philippe Hacquoil, 
Francois Esnouf, Daniel Orange, Philippe 
Vibert, Joseph Bunton, John Francis 
Jean, Jane LeBreton, Francis Gibaut, 
Joseph Eve Tuzo, Louisa Languedoc, 
Philippe LeBoutillier, and others. The 
names of Jersey or Guernsey people 
appear in other places. At Paspebiac (or 
Prospeya), the headquarters of the firm 
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John Gillard, of Cap-aux-Os, proceeding with his load of codfish to the trading 
post. Gillard’s father was from Jersey and his mother from Scotland. 


Robin, Colas and Whitman, reside Johny The north side of Gaspe Bay (east of 
Roussie, Rosalie Oueselle, Fauvel, Becu, the town of Gaspe) is still more interest- 
Clarence Maldemai, de la Rosbille, and ing. There we find the villages of St.- 
many others, like them brought over Majorique, Fontenelle, Quatrielle and 
from the Channel Islands by thecom- Cap-aux-Os, where many of the farmers 
pany. are from Quebec; Lemieux, Fournier, 














A salmon weir near Point-a-la-Garde. 
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Boulet, Fortin, Blanchet, Normand. . . 
But the majority of the people are from 


Guernsey Island, perhaps brought there 


by Janvrin and Fruing—two fishing 


concerns dating back to the end of the 
18th century. At Rosebridge I noted the 


names of: Frankin Lashier, John Simon, 


Thos. Langley, David Rabey, John Rose 


from Guernsey; and of George Moshier 
Charles Simpson—both English. Farther 
east on the same coast are found other 
Jersey and Guernsey families, of John 
Bichard and his wife Marguerite Le- 
Mesurier, at Grand-Greve; John Gilliard, 


good narrators; Betty Chassons, who had 
much to tell about shipwrecks along this 
coast—she whispered that there had been 
wreckers here; Hubert Bonn and Gilbert 
©’Connor, fishermen and folk-singers; 
Patrick Cavanah, Albert Whelan, Betsy 
Packwood, and others. The Bon-Ami 
mountains, two or three miles behind, 
are haunted at times; chains, voices of 
captains and lamentations of drowning 
people are heard there during the storms. 
John Smith, the keeper of the lighthouse 
at Shiphead, had an interesting story to 
tell about his family. His father was from 
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Gilbert Marin, an old fisherman and folk singer, and his wife, of L’Echouerie, 
nerthern Gaspe. 


at Cap-aux-Os; the Roberts—some of 
whom are French-speaking, and the 
others English; Minchington, Enough, 
Gavey, Burgave, Refoux  Heckey, 
Handay, Collis and Avenor Lang ais. 

A colourful Irish settlement is that of 
Cap-des-Rosiers, the ea ter most point 
on the south shore of the St. Lawrence. 
Several ships have been wrecked there at 
various times, amongst them _ the 
“Carricks”’, in 1847, carrying Irish 
immigrants from Sligo, Ireland; and the 
‘Trustee of Starbo,”’ a few years before, 
at the Anse-au-Naufrage. An_ Irish 
village stands south of the lighthouse at 
Cap-des-Rosiers and facing eastward, 
where there are still some folk-singers o: 


Glasgow, Scotland; his mother was the 
daughter of Jacques Eve, from St-Malo 
(France), who had migrated to Canada 
in 1816. And their family at Cap-des- 
Rosiers had since taken the name of Rive 
or Reeve. 

Shipwrecks account for the coming of 
other families on the coast, amongst them 
those of the Samuels at Fox River 
(iviere-aux-Renards)—Jewish imm- 
igrants now French-speaking. Other 
names go back to varied antecedents 
Nearly 300 Loyalist families (English, 
Scottish and Irish) at the time of the 
American Relellion settled at New 
Richmond, New Carlisle, Port Daniel, 
Douglastown and the Gaspe basin. Some 
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In front of the Robin, Colas, Jones and Whitman's trading establishment at Perce. 


Dried codfish in a round pile 


in the foreground. 


Mount Saint-Anne in the 


distance. 


British regiments, disbanded after the 
wars of Napoleon, also obtained conces- 
sions there. Other immigrants made their 
appearance individually. Pierre Le- 
Courtois (Pitro Courte), of Nouvelle, 
Chaleur Bay, said that his grandfather 
Michel—a kettlemaker (chaudronnier) 
at St-Brieuc, Brittany, had arrived dur- 
ing the French Revolution. The family 
of Gregoire Chapados, of Newport, and 
one of the first established at Paspebiac, 
traced back its ancestry to Bayonne, 
southern France. The Bidegares were 
from the Pyrenees—Basque people, of 
whom there seem to be others on the 
coast. 

The Furlattes, of Port Daniel, were 
from Jack River, New Brunswick. The 
ancestor of the Guitte family, of Mi- 
gouacha (near Restigouche), was a 
deserter from the French army, about a 
hundred years ago. As he had been given 
shelter by an Irishman there, both their 
names were later interchanged; and some 
of the Guittes are known under the name 
of Green. Dr. Labillois was a French 
surgeon who settled early in the same 
locality. His name has since spread to 
the reserve of Restigouche and to New 
Brunswick, where one of his descendants 

Charles, of Dalhousie—became a 
member of Parliament. The list could 
be prolonged, particularly if it were made 
to include all the families brought over by 
the fish-trading companies, which are 


largely responsible for the settlement of 
the Gaspe coast after the Conquest. 

Even on the north shore, where the 
fishermen are French-speaking almost 
without an exception, I was often re- 
minded of the mixed origin of some 
families. For instance, Francois Saint- 
Laurent, of La Tourelle, had learned his 
300 folk songs from his mother, his 
father, and several neighbours; but 
many of them had come from Michel and 
Barthelemi Robison, French-speaking 
Scotchmen of Mont-Louis; from Alain 
Bonn, an Irishman, and Louis Pelchat, 
a Scotchman, both of La Madeleine; 
from Charley Ahearn, an Englishman, of 
Moisie, on the north shore; from Norbert 
Keb (Keble), of Ste-Anne, whose an- 
cestors were British; from Frank Bordage 
a half-breed of the north shore; and from 
several Acadians of Chaleur Bay—Jos 
Leblanc, Auguste Landry, Cyrille 
Giasson and Horace Dugas. 

The complexity of racial origin in the 
whole peninsula and the quick adapta- 
tion of the newcomers to their sur- 
roundings make of the district a peculiar 
“melting pot’. But primitive existence 
amongst the fisherfolk and their depen- 
dance upon trade companies have placed 
an indelible stamp on them and pro- 
duced a marked homogeneity. Be their 
blood what it is, they are true Canadians 
and hardy. 











Water Pictures 


By Marion MacMILian 


OW you live determines what you 
How do the most of us live ? 


see. 
In a man-made world, con- 
cerned with man-made things. Our 
impressions are second-hand impres- 


sions. Surrounded by vast structures of 
brick and mortar, we move in an arti- 
ficial habitat of ingenious contrivances, 
elaborate furnishings, books that tell us 
another's thoughts, pictures that give us 
another's vision. Countless 


stimulations pour in upon 
our distracted senses from 
this man-made environ- 
ment, but how few, how 
very few, ever drink from 
the original sources of in- 
spiration. Even when we 
quit the great centres, the 


thickly populated districts, 
for the mountains or the sea, 
we carry with us a mind 
filled with our accustomed 
thoughts. We continue to 
chat lightly and to move 
swiftly, to discuss food and 
play bridge; we havea “‘jolly 








MARION MACMILLAN 


was born in Cincinnati, 
nd educated 


Possibly, in no other locale has the 
unbroken solitude more power thus to 
invade the spirit than in the Georgian 
Bay Country of Ontario. Mr. H. B. 
Houser describes the Georgian Bay as 
stretching from north to south, a length 
of 130 miles with an average width of 
50, hanging on the side of Lake Huron. 
‘“‘It has a broken shore-line shivered into 
an archipelago of rocky islands, scraped 
bare ages ago by the glaciers 
whose claw marks are still on 
the rocks, making rhythms 
of lines and patterns which 
change with the shifting 
shadows. Crooked, wind- 
blown pines are on the 
islands. Their limbs twist 
away from the prevailing 
west wind and wave like 
black banners against un- 
broken stretches of pure sky. 
In stormy weather the trees 
bend before the wind, the 
whole shore-line appearing 
to crouch. Early in the 
morning on still days 
specks of islands in the dis- 


Ohio. or 


at 


time’’ and we leave the out- 
. schools of that city She ° e 
of-doors, the untouched obtained her B.A. from Miami tance seem to sit on air, 
. niversi follo r Lich > ~ on 
places, just as we entered (University, following which = their base separated from 


she did post-graduate work at 


them, nor have we learned a the University of Chicag: the water ‘‘At dawn or sun- 

, P Mrs. MacMillan taught psy er > 
word of the language they chology in a women’s college set anything may happen. 
~—* - —_ «a . During the intervening years Pas “ . ” 
speak or become conscious — gye"has given her time. to Yes, ‘‘at dawn or sunset 
of any gift they offer. lectures and writing until anything may happen. I 

=a . recently, when the water e : ka 
However, if circumstance pictures. have occupied her have seen it and I know. 


kind enouch to isolate 
us for a sufficient period, 
if we live for months a comparatively 
primitive existence, there may be a 
gradual change. The hectic, flippant 
reaction to this, that and the other, 


Is 


may quiet, and stealing in upon us 
come the trees, the rocks and the 
waters. A new awareness takes pos- 


us, an intimate feeling of 
unity with these presences. Something 
akin to the animism that stirs the 
savage, holds us, and gives a com- 
munion with the wilderness, so that one 
may listen with understanding to the 
falling of a leaf and be stilled before the 
serene austerity of great rocks. 


session of 


almost exclusively 
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It is of what then happens 
that I write. But let me tell 
you what led up to the experience. 
After seasons at the sea coast or on the 
mountains, 14 years ago my husband and 
I went in early June to the Pointe au 
Baril. We settled in a tiny cottage near 
Ojibway Island. It was scarcely more 
than a dormitory, for we lived in the 
“Sprinx”’ our cedar canoe. We would 
paddle down to the Ojibway Hotel for 
our breakfast, have our lunch basket 
packed and then away into the primeval, 
as man first beheld it. We never fished, 
nor went with a party; we took no books. 
Sometimes I paddled, more often I sat 
quiet in the bow of the canoe. Softly, 
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silently, our primitive craft carried us 
away trom the islands where the cot 
tagers dwell, away trom the channels 
disturbed bv hurrvinge motor 


Turning aside we fol- 


1 
Dpoats 
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twilight fall, and the islands become 
nebulous, mystical shapes reaching up to 
the star-lit hrmament above and into the 


depths beneath. One night I remember 





lowed the narrow, dev- 
that only a 
penetrate, 
now 


ious Ways 
canoe Can 
stopping now here, 
there, to explore some 
newly found island, 
caught up by the essence 
of the place. So hushed 
were we that the wild 
duck grew careless of her 


brood and little mink 
would climb sedately 
over the rocks, un- 
troubled by our prox- 


imity. Steeped as | was 
in the man-made world, 


that first summer 
brought to me only a 
beautiful, and hitherto 


unknown peace, a pan- 


theistic sense of the 


unity and harmony of 
life 

Then came a second 
summer, with scarcely 
more than an intensifi- 
cation of the first ex- 
perience. Some _ small 
discoveries were illum- 
inating Watching the 


pines that Mr. Houser 
describes as “‘black ban- 
ners’ the sky, 
| observed that they 
were lashed by the west 
wind until they, with 
one accord, raised sup- 
pliant arms to the sun 
and, therefore, vou need- 
for dir- 
need onl 


against 


ed no compass 
ection, you 

note the bent 
the pines bowed before 
the insistant whip of 
the wind. So in thrall 
we were to the out-of-dcors, that we 
almost resented our bit of cabin, since it 
took us off the water, that dark. clea 

cold water that enchanted us Che day 
was not long enough. Night after night 
we paddled into the sunset, watched the 
pattern of the pines, rigid as wrought 


+ 


iron against the gorgeous sky, saw the 


heads of 





A hobgoblin. 


staving on the water 
until nearly morning. 
Che stillness and the 
sense of solitude were 
absolute lo the north 
the Aurora shed a circle 
of white light Chen, 
suddenly it bloomed like 
a great rose and with 
twin lustres of green, in 
Hickering flight it bore 
toward the Zenith. Dir- 


ectly beneath this shim- 
mering 
little craft where we sat 
spellbound in the glory 
that round us, 
above us in the sky, and 
below us in the water 
Then came the third 
summer of our charmed 
existence in. the land 
that forced Mr. A. Y. 
Jackson to ex¢ laim, 
‘(God made it on a holi- 
day out of sheer joy 
[lwo months of the three 
we were to spend had 
already past. The 
weather had been glori- 
ous; day after day found 
us penetrating deeper 
and deeper into the 
wilderness, swerving 
farther and farther from 
the evidences of human 
activity. We had, some- 
how, captured a sense 
of relationship with the 
wild, but it vanished in 
the presence of strang- 
ers. It was after a long 
day of exquisite intim- 
acies with the rocks and 
the water, that we turn- 
ed reluctantly toward 
home, just as the sun was setting. You 
remember Mr. Houser’s saying, ‘“‘at dawn 
and at sunset anything may happen!” 
Then it was that I had my first intima- 
tion of what may happen. The slight 
breeze had died as the sun went down, the 
water reflected the heavens so 
that we seemed suspended 


Was OUT 


] . 
COLOU! 


shone 


quiet 
perfectly 














WATER 


in some strange etherial element, when, 
suddenly, upon the shoreline there 
appeared, like magic, a beautiful pattern 
wrought in brilliant colours. I looked 

closed my eyes, looked 
again. I thought I was 
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one but accompanied by a raised eyebrow 
or a sceptical smile. 

Now we began carefully to plan our 
journeys to the Channels most sheltered 


from the wind, and 
where the rocks were 





dreaming and could not 
credit my senses. We 
rounded an island where 
the faint wind lingered 

and the vision van- 
ished. 

My husband piloting 
had observed nothing 
unusual, and I smiled to 
myself at so fantastic an 
impression. But it was 
not a vision. It was an 
actual perception as real 
as the sunset that re- 
vealed it. Only three 
days before again the 
magical forms appeared 
before me, and this time 
the water remained calm 
and my husband stared 
with me at a shore-line 
frescoed and carved, as 
far as the eye could 
reach, into an infinite 
variety of designs, con- 
figurations, pictures. The 
level rays of the sun 
unify the rocks and their 
reflection. The rocks 
themselves are vari-col- 
oured, mauve, rose, 
green, red, and black. 
Orange lichens stain 
them, emerald mosses 
cling to them, a scarlet 
leaf, a vivid cranberry, 
all these tints and tones 
enhanced by the gorg- 
eous rays from the west- 
ern sky conspire to 
present a pageant ol 
form and colour too be- & 
wilderingly beautiful to 
be believed. Intere sting 








It never occurred to real above, grotesque below. 


us that others had not 
witnessed this spectacle. 
We simply wondered that we had been so 
blind. When, however, we questioned, 
“have you seen the patterns on the 
rocks ?”’ the reply was not only a negative 





] most riven and jagged, 

because these rocks 
present intricate designs 
when duplicated in the 
water. At dawn and at 
twilight, we would place 
ourselves at a point of 
vantage and behold the 
transfiguration. Hem- 
lock Channel was a fav- 
ourite spot. Several of 
these illustrations were 
made there. I remem- 
ber one Sunday evening 
as being particularly re- 
splendent. In the late 
afternoon we had turned 
the ‘‘Sprinx”’ toward the 
west. The sun was near- 
ing the horizon as we 
landed upon an island 
far toward the open bay, 
and as we unpacked our 
lunch basket the sky 
began to glow with col- 
our More and more 
brilliant it became and 
not a_ breath | stirred. 
Then, launching our 
canoe, we faced directly 
east, threading Hemlock 
which widens and nar- 
rows capriciously and 
whose uneven shores 
thrust into countless 
tiny peninsulas, or dis- 
appear entirely bereath 
the water, only to reap- 
pear as an isolated rock 
or bit of wooded island. 
The sun was now in 
precisely the right posi- 
tion to strike full upon 
design. Ethe- the rocks. The water 
was like a mirror and 
the rays of light, green, 
gold, scarlet and purple, 
falling upon the shoreline, recreated the 
scene into a great museum. For a mile and 
a half a gallery of masterpieces appeared, 
gorgeous figured canvases, delicate green 
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There is he re a resem h'ane 4 
to a Russian priest at the 
top. 




















“Prophet, Priest and King” including a trident strayed from Neptune. 





An owlish face at the centre 
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Suggestion of a floral A bit like the head of a 
pattern, Chinese Buddha. 














Some likeness to a totem pole, seen lengthwise. 
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and gold tapestries, monstrous gr [here are no words to describe the 
tesques, pastels as exquisite as flower experience when one leans back in the 
petals, hung there, suspended between cance and through narrowed eyelids 
two radiant skies. Where but an hour watches the panorama pass, each pi 

before there was naught but a troubled, 

blurred confusion of stone, there was now 























Conceivably a Chinese 
cess in full regalia. 


prin- 


not an inch of the shore that had not been 
wrought into a symmetry of design, so 
perfect a harmony of colour, so altogether 
lovely, that all miracles in the face of 
this supreme one seemed credible. 

















Queen of Sheba. See her 
great eyes and teeth, her 
elaborate crown and _ her 


black hands at her side. A 
book-cove r de signed 
her The 
he 4 t 


crown, cte., 


from 
jewels in 
were cran- 


dress. 


he rries. 


ture as it shows more fascinating than the 
last. Behemoth and Leviathan rise from 
the sea. Dragons wander about 
‘“‘*hawk-faced gods and 


with 
Centaurs, while 





WATER 


le vonder, champing his gilded oats, the 

e hippogrif stands.”’ 

S On such occasions the pictures are of 
heroic size, but there is another way o 


sheer delight (one 


shallow b iV. 


the shore, the 


may turn 














Like a piece of carved mas- 
onry or ornamentation. 


among the reeds, water lilies float 
nearby and one can regard tad-poles 
sluggish in the pool. All is still. But 
look, look there! See that reflected bit 
of rose-granite shot through with crystal 
quartz bearing a design so richly jewelled 
and carved that the magic 
rests upon it. 


sense of 


Pit 


into a 
Che cardinal flowers line 
bow of the canoe is nested 


rTURES 9 
Oh! to be an But neither my 
husband nor I had ever so much as made 

sketch. We had never taken a photo- 
graph, we had no camera, and here was 
this world of wonder unobserved and 
unbelieved. It was friend who had 
done much with photography who made 


irtist 

















Anothe r floral patte ri. 


my first pictures, then our own camera 
arrived, and now we have a collection of 
nearly two hundred photographs—pale 
replicas of the vivid originals. 

In connection with this unique ex- 
perience, it has been most interesting for 
me to follow the work of Toronto's 
Group of Seven, who like little Hilda 
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Conkling in ‘Shoes of the Wind” can 
exclaim: ‘I saw the world in a new way 
to-day.”’ The conversations that I have 
enjoyed with Mr. Lawren Harris upon 
the subject have had a rich significance 




















A Mayan monolith, and two 

heads above, one with clos- 

ed eyes, and below this an 
ornamental urn. 


for me. I know from his own admission 
that he, too, needs solitude in order to 
realize the entity, the avatar of the world 
that he expresses. The isolation of the 
far north, some hazardous adventure, 


anything that strips him clean of the 


standardized perceptions of routine exis- 


tence, serves as an introduction to the 


waiting presences that may only be ap- 
proached on their own terms. 


This sense of seeing at first hand, with 
what Ruskin called ‘‘the innocent eye’, 
has made me feel that, in so far, | may 
proudly claim some community with the 
Group of Seven. Unhappily I have no 
skill of brush or pencil to portray, but 
I have met the spirit of the Georgian 
Bay and it has spoken to me. Adapting 
itself to my smaller stature it has re- 
vealed itself in an infinite variety of 
detail. Instead of epic grandeur and 
comprehensive masses, it has been mine 

















A totem pole effect. 


to see the stern rock soften, become 
tenuous and float light as a bubble on 
the tinted sea, etched in delicate silver or 
traceries of sparkling brilliants. Origin- 
ally this quality of design or pattern 








rith 


nay 
the 

no 
but 
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ing 


of 
ind 
ine 
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seems to have strongly impressed the 
Toronto Group. Mr. Houser tells of 
Lawren Harris and the others bringing 
back decorative motives, enthusiasti 
over their possible use for textiles, rugs, 
etc. In the illustrated account of Mr: 
Jackson's journey on the “‘Boethic,” in 
Mr. McDonald's “Beaver Dam” and 
Arthur Lismer’s “Islands of Spruce’”’ 
there is evidence that each of them per 
ceived the rock and its reflection as a 
unit and that each of them painted what 
he actually saw, instead of what he knew 
to be there but, observing and depicting 
the landscape in vast and comprehensive 





Grotesque head and shoul- 
ders. 


terms, detail was minimized or ignored, 
while the artist sought for a sense of 
cosmic rhythm and majesty of form. 
Usually we behold only through the 
curtains of custom. Looking through 


such curtains no water-pictures will be 


revealed. The knowing, analytical mind 
will tell you that a rock is one thing 
and its reflection in the water another. 


You will gaze up at the rock and down at 
the reflection, and thus you will gaze at 
two separate objects. Whereas it is only 
when the rock and its reflection are seen 


as a unit (which is the way it naturally 
appears) that the design shows forth. 


Hence the accompanying pctures are 
presented in a vertical position because 
the unity is better preserved ard they 

















A rich design of Russian 
character. 


look more as they do in reality. One 
does not see them cross-wise, so to speak, 
but as one would a tigure lying upon a 
couch and approached from the foot. 

There is no ‘‘knack”’ in seeing them, no 
difficulty whatever, any more than there 
is in seeing frescoes or paintings on a 
wall. ‘Lhey are not ephemeral fancies, 
like cloud pictures or faces seen ‘‘down by 
the flare." Unless the level of the water 
changes, they remain permanent as the 
rocks that form their bases, and precisely 
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as they have been from time immemorial 
The question arises what effect might 
these water-pictures have had on primi- 
tive man ? No knowledge was his except 
the little gained by him from each day's 


struggle with the elements, with star- 
vation and wild beasts His very life 
depended upon observation He was 


intent upon every feature of his environ 
ment. His principal emotion was feat 
How did this primitive come by his art 
and his religion ? What suggested it to 
him ? Imgaination ? But what ts imagin- 
ation. It is the name 


tion as one impression. Does it not 
seem probably that the aborigine in such 
surroundings and in such a craft also saw 
them in this wise ? 

Thus speculation stirs and interesting 
conjectures arise; for instance, is it not 
possible that all design which has exact 
duplication as its essential characteristic 
had its origin in reflection, the only 
natural phenomenon that shows exact 
duplication ? 

May it not have been 
simpler impulse to copy these designs, 

which appear as pictures, 


an earlier and 





we give to the faculty 
of making copies 
Beyond all doubt the 
aborigine, like every 
other mortal, derived 
his art and his religion 
from his environment 
Is it a presumption to 
suggest that these water 
pictures form a striking 
and impressive feature 
of that environment of 
which civilized man has 
been entirely unaware ? 
For it seems that he 
has been literally un 
aware of it. The response 
to inquiries made of dis 
tinguished authorities 
indicates that no 
has detected or paid any 
attention to the designs 
formed by viewing an 
object and its reflection 





one 


than to make pictures of 
external things seen as 
separate objects ? 

Is it difficult to 
clude, these 
tures seem to be graven 
on rock, that they first 
the use of 
carvings and 


con- 


since pic- 


suggested 
stone tor 
design ? 

Will the fact that 
these water pictures are 
completely unaffected 
by any type of human 
or animal life in the en- 
vironment, but display 
every kind of feature 
and figure—-will this ex- 
plain the difference be- 
tween the designs and 
masks found on the mon- 
oliths in a country of 
lakes, islands, and riv- 
from the patterns 





ers, 








as a unit, and these made in the desert under 
pictures seem to point brilliant sunshine ? The 
to the rediscovery of An Indian idol. one mysterious, intric- 
2 source of inspiration ate, entirely different 


that has lain half submerged since the 
world began Rediscovered because its 
influence much that has 


come down to us from that primitive 


appears in so 


time in the weird, intricate, illogical 
expression of the aboriginal mind 
James Harvey Robinson in his ‘‘Mind 


in the Makine’’ declares that there are 
four historical lavers underlying the 
mind of civilized man: the animal mind, 
the child mind, the savage mind. If how 
one lives determines what one sees, | 
conclude that living a comparatively 
primitive life, [ looked upon the scene as 
did my earliest forbears and with com- 
plete naivete saw the rock and its reflec- 


from the actual environment; the other 
in sharp lines of contrasted colour show- 
ing clear-cut birds and beasts and fights, 
comparatively simple and evidently 
made from observation of life. 

Ido not the water pictures explain the 
strange heads, one above another, which 
the archaeolocists find so puzzling ? 

Can they throw any light upon the 
“Quirigua Mystery” ? “Art and Archae- 
ology”’ describes it as ‘A human face, set 
mask on the side of a vase, the 
features boldly modelled, but entirely un- 
Indian in type. The strange fact is 
observed that not one feature of the 
highly individual physiognomy is char- 
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acteristically aborig- 
inal. It is difficult to 
understand how an 
American potter could 
have conceived and 
carried out a work 
omitting from it every 
suggestion ol the 
racial character 
known to him and 
conceiving a practic- 
ally true type of an 
antipodean race.”’ 

Further, is it not 
conceivable that these 
curious images _in- 
spired a mythology of 
titan monsters, 
grotesque masks 
weird combinations of 
animal and human 
forms, moulded into 
a strange unity? It 
is not difficult to 
believe that these 
shapes, peering at 
primitive man from 
the moonlit stream or 
shadowed pool, sug- 
gested supernatural 
creatures, deities, to- 
tems, and the like, 
and it would surely 
seem that they re- 
present at least one 
factor that influenced 
“the mind in the 
making.”’ 


WATER PICTURES 





Some resemblance to an Icelandic 


water-god. 
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It is very easy to 
fall back upon the 
explanation of ‘‘pure 
imagination,” but 
psychology proves 
there is no such thing 
as pure imagination. 
We can only imagine 
in terms of some sense 
impression the brain 
has received. 

However, as Ernest 
Bruce Haswell, the 
sculptor, remarks, 
‘The bearing of these 
photographs upon the 
origin of design is 
interesting and con- 
vincing, but I am 
concerned with the 
sheer beauty of these 
pictures. They re 
present precisely what 
modern art is striving 
for—pure design, un- 
spoiled by any literary 
taint. And, certainly 
for the jeweller, the 
maker of textiles, the 
sculptor, the archi- 
tect, for any and all, 
here is an unlimited 
supply of models 
each one unique, a 
treasure for the artist 
which, like radium, is 
inexhaustible.”’ 
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Port Churchill 


By Denzir G. Ripout 


OME of the earliest historical events 
in the history of the North Ameri- 
can Continent are associated with 

Hudson Bay and Churchill. Hudson 
Bay was thought, at one time, to afford 
a short route to the Orient and make 
possible the north-west passage. In 


1610 the ill-fated expedition Dens. 


of Henry Hudson sailed into is one of the Secretaries of 
; The United Church of Can- 
ada. During a visit to the 
West last summer he went 
as Churchill, 


the Bay, explored the east- 
ern coast and wintered at its 
foot. The tragic story of the 
casting adrift of Hudson by 
his mutinous crew in the 
spring of 1611 has been often 
told. In the next century 
or two, efforts were made by 
many intrepid adventurers to 
discover a shorter route to Asia, or ex- 
ploit the rich furs of the region. 

It is only possible to mention here 
three of the outstanding events of 
succeeding years, and those have been 
chosen of which records are still left in 
the rocks and ruins about Churchill. 
The first of these was the expedition of 
the famous Danish Captain Jens Munk, 
who in 1619 was sent by King Christian 


securing tit 


Rev. Sam 
Churchill 


as far north 


G 


and most of the photographs 
included in this article. He 
received much 
Martin, at 


Mr 


the author of the article in 

the March issue on “‘Euro- 

pean Sources of Non-Anglo- 
Saxons in Canada 


IV of Denmark to search for a north- 
west passage. With Capt. Munk were 
a chaplain and 64 men. Two vessels 
were fitted out—the “‘Enhjoringen”’ with 
48 men and the ‘‘Lampren”’ with 18 men. 
The first mates of these boats were 
Englishmen, the remaining members of 
the crews being Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Swedes and Ger- 
mans. The expedition left 
on May 9th from Denmark, 
the year before the ‘“‘May- 
flower”’ sailed with the Pil- 
grims from Plymouth. 
Early in July the ex- 
pedition sighted the American 
coast and entered Hudson 
Straits. On July 18, a party 
of Eskimoes were met with, and these 
were the only inhabitants of the country 
seen during the journey. Meat and birds 
were exchanged for knives and mirrors. 
In August the expedition entered Hudson 
Bay and Munk took possession of the 
land for the Danish Crown and named 
it Nova Dania. He came to the Church- 
ill River and established his winter 
quarters at its mouth. It is believed 
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A group of Indians from just north of Churchill. 


The men are being given a 


pinch of snuff, which they are very fond of chewing. 
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Collier’s famous picture of Hudson’s Last Hours. 
I 


by some that he established his camp 
at what is now known as Sloop Cove. 
Rings for tying the vessels are still seen 
in the rocks, which may have been 
placed there by Munk and his sailors. 
An old map drawn by Munk at the time 
is still in existence and shows quite 
clearly men working in the woods, the 
shooting of a polar bear and a funeral 
with the chaplain conducting the service. 
(nforturately, sickness overtook the 
expedition and only two sailors besides 
Munk eurvived. On July 16th, 1620, 


the little crew sailed on the ‘“‘Lampren.”’ 
Before leaving Churchill harbour they 
bored holes in the ‘“‘Enhjoringen”’ and 
left her tosink. Munk reached Denmark 
on September 25th. 

The most significent development in 
the historv of the Bay was the result of 
the journevs mace by two French fur- 
trading adventurers, Radisson and Chou- 


art, who are said to have reached 
Hudson Ray overland from Canada in 
1662. These men found very little 
encouragement in France, and they 
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; Royal Canadian Air Force photograph. 
North-east view of the approach to Churchill harbour. 


therefore went to England and were _ success attended this effort that in 1670 
able to interest a number of noblemen the Hudson’s Bay Company was formed 
and merchants in their discoveries. A with Prince Rupert as the first governor. 
vessel was sent into the Bay in 1668 A royal charter was granted which gave 
for the purpose of trading in furs. Such to this company rights over the entire 

















The carvings on the rock near Sloop Cove. Notice the carved mason’s hammer 
and also the canoe. 
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Munk’s “Vinter havn,” Churchill Harbour, 1619-1620. 


: 











Note the funeral scene, 


the naked body brought to the grave, the pastor with his robe ready for service, 
the hunters carrying game, men working in the wood, shooting the polar bear 


from the boat, Capt. Munk with his sword as the royal sign of authority. 


This 


map is reproduced from the 1897 proceedings of the Hakluyt Society. 


drainage basin of Hudson Bay, or 
Rupert's Land, as it was afterwards 
called. This territory extended to the 
Rocky Mountains in the west, and south 
to what are now the western States. 
For 200 years the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany exercised its monopoly despite 
opposition from home and foreign sour- 
ces. In order to preserve its rights, a 
number of forts were built. 

About the close of the 17th century 
and early part of the 18th century, 
several French expeditions sailed into 
Hudson Bay or travelled overland from 


Canada to attack the posts of the 
company. At one time the company had 
lost all of its forts save one. It was 


fortunate, however, in having its claims 


confirmed by the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713, after which the French restored 
all of the posts. On account of the fear 
of future attacks, a new fort was built 
at Churchill in 1718, which was later 
replaced by Fort Prince of Wales, 
built of solid masonry between 1733 
and 1747. This fort was at the time 
one of the most formidable  strong- 
holds in North America. The fort, or 
what is left of it, remains to-day an 
interesting relic of the past, with its 
39 guns still lying amidst the ruins. It 
was approximately 300 feet square, 
the walls varying in thickness from 37 
feet to 42 feet and having a height of 16 
feet 9 inches. The parapet above the 
wall was 5 feet high and 6 feet 3 inches 
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Mr. Ridout looking into the magazine midst the ruins of the old Battery on Cape 
Merry. 


thick, containing 40 embrasures. The 
guns varied in size from six to 24 
pounders. Inside the fort are the 
remains of the stone house—103 feet 


long and 33 feet wide, and also what 


is left of the store-house and the 
powder magazine. The materials used 
in the structure were all close at hand, 
the stone being grey quartz from the 
rock ridges of Churchill. The fort is 














One of the mooring rings in Sloop Cove, dating back to the early part of the 
18th Century. 
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Plan of Fort Prince of Wales, Churchill, Manitoba, from « plan drawn by J. B. 
Tyrell in 1894. 
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Canadian Air Force photograph. 
Aerial view of Fort Prince of Wales, showing Eskimo Point. Notice how well 
preserved the ruins are. 





Some of the guns spiked and dismounted by Admiral La Parouse in 1782 still 
lying as he left them amongst the ruins of Port Prince of Wales. 
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The Battery at Churchill. 











Fort Prince of Wales on opposite shore, looking across 


the entrance to the harbour, towards Eskimo Point. 


located on Eskimo Point on the west 
side of the river. On the east side are 
the ruins of the old battery and powder 


magazine. 
It was from Fort Prince of Wales that 
Samuel Hearne was sent in 1769 to 


investigate the reports of copper deposits 
in the region north-west of Churchill. 
After two unsuccessful attempts, Hearne 
finally succeeded in reaching Coppermine 
River and following it down to Corona- 
tion Bay. This journey was in all 
probability the most remarkable explor- 


ation accomplished by the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and as a reward for his 
services, Hearne was appointed governor 
of Fort Prince of Wales. It was during 
his regime that the fort had its one and 
only attack. On August 8th, 1782, 
a French man-of-war, the “Sceptre” of 
74 guns, under the command of Admiral 
La Perouse, appeared off the fort. The 
garrison consisted of but 39 men and 
when, on the following morning, 400 
French soldiers approached the fort 
and demanded its surrender, Hearne 














Fort Prince of Wales, looking south-east down the Churchill River. 





All that 


remains of the old fortress that took 14 years to build and was destroyed in an hour. 
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Royal Canadian Air Force photograph. 


Cape Merry and Churchill Harbour, looking south-east. 


immediately replied by seizing a table- 
cloth and hoisting it over the parapet. 
The attacking forces, though compara- 
tively strong in numbers, were in very 
poor condition after a long sea voyage; 
most of them were wretchedly clad and 
half of them were barefoot. Had even 
a show of resistance been made, it might 
have meant the saving of the fort. With 


their stores replenished by this capture, 
the French sailed south and captured 
York Factory with the same ease as 
they had taken Fort Prince of Wales. 
Hearne was carried to France as a 
prisoner by the French Admiral. 

In the following vear peace was signed 
between France and England and Hearne 
was sent back by the Hudson’s Bay 




















Royal Canadian Air Force photograph. 
Churchill Harbour and Cape Merry, looking south. 
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Company to take charge again at 
Churchill. 

The Fort is not the only reminder of 
the history of the Churchill region, for 
on the west side of the river there are 
carved in the rocks the names of some 
of those who shared in the early experi- 
ences. For example; the name SI. 
Hearne is distinctly carved, together 
with the date, July Ye 1, 1767. Other 
names and symbols are also carved in 
the rocks. One, Taylor, for 
example, has the date 1787 attached to 
it. Another one—1776 Robert Smith 


Geo. 
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One other historical incident must be 
mentioned, for the suffering endured by 
some of the early pioneers who shared 
in the development of this great country 
should be reverently remembered. A 
short distance from Prince of Wales 
Fort is a small stone, possibly taken 
from the fort itself. On this stone are 
carved the words—‘John Sutherland, 
1813.’ This stone marks the resting- 
place of one of the Selkirk settlers. 
These settlers sailed from Scotland under 
the scheme evolved by the Earl of 
Selkirk. In 1811 he obtained from the 




















The old and the new. 
tance the dredges working on the new port. 


has carved against the name a large 
hammer, indicating no doubt that the 
man was a stone-mason by trade. An 
interesting carving shows a _ scaffold 
with a man hanging from it, under the 
name of John Kelly from the Isle of 
Wight. It is told that this man was 
hanged because of having stolen a 
goose, and some of his fellow-workers 
did the carving in the rocks. Another 
interesting carving indicates the visit of 
two boats in 1741, for the words ‘‘Fur- 
nace’’ and ‘‘Discovery”’ are clearly seen. 
These were two British vessels which 
entered under the command of Captain 
Middleton. Even at that late date they 


were endeavouring to discover a north- 
west passage. 





Samuel Hearn’s name carved in the rock, and in the dis- 


Company a large grant of land for the 
purpose of settling Scottish people in 
the north-west. These folk ultimately 
established the Red River Colony. It 
was on June 25th, 1811, that three ves- 
sels sailed from Scotland and on Septem- 
ber 24th, landed 105 pioneers at York 
Factory. In 1813 what is known as 
the Churchill party arrived. Because 
of sickness the Captain of the boat 
refused to take the passengers to York 
Factory and, despite their protests, 
landed the passengers at Sloop Cove, 
on the west shore of Churchill, exactly 
opposite the point where the new dock 
is being built. It was a cruel act and 
was followed by one of the most tragic 
experiences in the history of the Bay. 
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As the season was far advanced and 
transportation facilities lacking, the 
party made preparations for the winter. 
[t proved to be unusually severe. Scurvy 
attacked the small band. The cold was 
intense. Discontent was rife. Some 
few walked overland to Fort Nelson, 
were there joined by the remnants of 
the Churchill party in the spring, and 
all proceeded south, arriving at Red 
River during the late summer. 








the Hudson Bay route the distance from 
Saskatoon to Churchill is 847 miles, 
and from Churchill to Liverpool 2,967 
miles—a total of 3,814 miles, or a saving 
by the Hudson Bay route of 1,064 miles, 
with 57 miles less rail haul. 

The Hudson Bay Railway, with 
shorter routes from the west and south 
in the future, should revolutionize Can- 
adian commerce. It will give the west 
closer and more profitable connection 








Each man is holding one of the rings placed in the rock to hold vessels of early 


explorers. Note the names “Furnace” 


and “Discovery,” two British war-ships 


which were sent on an attempt to discover the North-West Passage. 


To-day interest centres in Churchill 
because of its possibilities as a great 
ocean port. It is well to remember that 
the distance to Liverpool is only 2967 
miles, whereas from Montreal it is 
3007 miles. Edmonton is 1146 miles 
from Churchill and 2157 miles from 
Montreal. Calgary is 1000 miles nearer 
to Churchill than to Montreal. The 
distance from Saskatoon to Fort William 
is 904 miles, and from Fort William, 
via the Great Lakes to Liverpool, 
3,974 miles—a total of 4,878 miles. By 


with overseas countries; it will open a 
new field for settlement and unlock a 
northern empire richly endowed with 
minerals, timber, water-power and other 
resources. The trade of the Dominion 
will no longer flow only east and west; 
a new trade and travel highway will have 
been provided. A circle with a radius 
of 1,600 miles from Churchill includes 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, practically all of Mon- 
tana and a great part of Wyoming, 
Nebraska and lowa. Build a railway 











res and to Liverpool across 











eport which indicates the location of Churchill as related to Canadian cent 
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Atlantic. 


the 


across the northern part 
of the Prairie Provinces, 
connecting Churchill dir- 
ectly with a port on the 
Pacific coast, and the 
rich Peace River coun- 
try will be nearer to 
European markets than 
Western Ontario is to- 
day. 

At Churchill, nature 
has provided magnifi- 
cent breakwaters con- 
sisting of rocky cliffs 
rising to heights of from 
40 to 70 feet, enclosing 
a harbour of 6 miles in 


length and from 1 to 2144 


miles in width at low 
water and 1% to 4 miles 
at high water. The en- 
trance to the harbour 
consists of a narrow gap 
between these head- 
lands with a low-water 
width of 1.600 feet, 850 
feet at 30 feet depth, 
and 750 feet at 60 feet 
or more. Inside the en- 
trance there exists to- 
day an area of 140 acres 
with depth of 30 feet 
and over at low water, 
and a further area of 
about 180 acres with 
depths varying from 18 
to 30 feet at low water, 
beyond which there is a 
vast area of lesser depth. 

Owing to the config- 
uration of the cliffs 
guarding the entrance 
the only gales which 
affect the inside area are 
those from directions be- 
tween north-north-east 
and east-north-east, and 
because of the inclina- 
tion of the inner area to 
the south-east, the only 
part affected by such 
gales is a short strip of 
shore on the west side 
of the entrance, where 
two small bays are clear- 
lv the beaches on which 
waves caused by these 
gales spend themselves. 
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to Churchill River seen from the west side. The dredges are seen 


Entrance 
working at the harbour site. 

















Where the elevator is located, as it looked in July, 1930. The pegs mark the 
position of foundation piles. 




















Churchill to-day. This photograph was taken at two o’clock in the morning. 
One of the three banks is seen in the foreground. The large white building is the 
United Church, built by Mr. Martin, the missionary. 
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Map showing Hudson Bay Railway 


The townsite of Churchill belongs to 
the Manitoba Government, and land 
can be acquired only on lease; none of 
it will be sold. At the present time the 
only buildings are those built for use 
by the Government or the railway, an 
elevator, churches and three banks. In 
1930 a moving picture theatre was open- 
ed. As far as the townsite itself is con- 
cerned the main task has been to level 
all the surfaces and to fill in the muskeg 
area. Men have been engaged blowing 
boulder rocks to pieces and thousands of 
car-loads of gravel have been spread 
over the area, which in the near future 
will be the new town of Churchill. 

Approximately 1,200 workmen are 
resident at Churchill in the summer. 


and connections with prairie cities. 


safe for the moving 
picture theatre to advertise that an 
admission fee would be charged for 
gentlemen, but ladies would be admitted 
free, for in 1930 there were only three 
women in the community, two of them 
being missionaries’ wives and one the 
wife of a railway superintendent. 

Churchill is almost at the point where 
the midnight sun may be observed. In 
the middle of the summer it is possible 
to read a newspaper by daylight at 
11 o'clock at night and at one o'clock in 
the morning. The photograph on page 
141 was taken at two o'clock in the 
morning. The long summer days make 
possible the growth of many _ wild 
flowers. 


It was perfectly 
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Logs used for building the cribs for the new dock. Rev. Sam Martin, missionary, 
is seen to the right 


























The Fort York, a Hudson’s Bay Company ship at Churchill. This vessel carries 
much freight to the various ports along the shores of the Bay. 
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Building the cribs 


The problem of water for Churchill 
has been solved by piping it from a 
group of lakes near the townsite on an 
elevation 60 feet above sea level. These 
lakes have been carefully surveved. 
They were part of the homestead taken 
by Wm. Beach, who came into the coun- 
try in 1900 and settled before the land 
was surveyed, and received a _ special 
homestead grant from the Dominion 
Government. The centre lake was 
chosen as the reservoir, and last summer 
a drag line dredge was put in to deepen 
it. It is now 300 feet long, 100 feet wide, 
and 26 feet deep. Into this will flow 
the waters of the other lakes through 
connecting canals. From the reservoir, 
a 10-inch pipe line follows the natural 
slope to the town site. With the aid of 
a pumping station, and possibly an 
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for the new dock. 

auxiliary station half way down, the 
water will be kept constantly flowing 
in the winter as well as in the summer. 
This pipe line will be covered with 
muskeg and moss and also corrugated, 
galvanized iron. The digging of the 
reservoir was practically completed in 
the season of 1930. A supply of water 


for the town will thus be provided 
sufficient for some years to come. 
Sewage will be handled in over- 


ground boxed-in sewage pipes which 
will be kept from freezing by the heat 
from the return steam pipes. This svs- 
tem is already in use from the round- 
house of the Canadian National Railway 
at Churchill. 

The town will be heated by the Rail- 
ways authorities. When the steam 
plants were built, provision was made for 
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four boilers of the best type to be in- 
stalled at the round-house, to be used 
as a central heating system. The town 
site is east of the round-house. Pipes 
will be laid from the round-house to the 
town to carry the required steam heat 
to houses, offices and other buildings. 
The elevator will provide electric cur- 
rent, for in it is being installed a genera- 
tor with capacity not only to handle the 
work of the elevator, but also to provide 
light and power for the town. 

The building of the terminus of the 
railway necessitates the laving of no 
less than 14 miles of tracks for sidings, 
railway facilities, elevator work and 
docks. A tremendous amount of earth 
has had to be moved to provide filling 
for the tracks. Approximately 2,000,000 





Thawing frost out of the ground in July for the foundations of the grain elevators. 


cubic vards of gravel, clay and loose 
rock will be moved in the process. One 
of the most up-to-date round-houses in 
the country has been erected, with stalls 
for six engines. On account of the 
extreme cold in the fall and winter, a 
double door system has been worked out 
so that when the doors are opened of 
one of the stalls, they swing around to 
form side doors against the neighbouring 
stalls, and keep the cold out of the 
engine house. A 100-ton mechanical 
coaling plant has been erected. 
Thus far only a temporary railway sta- 
tion has been built, but an adequate 
structure will be erected in due course 
to be used not only for station purposes 
but also as living quarters for some of 
the workers. 


1 
aiso 
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A Norwegian fisherman on the west 


side of the Churchill River. 


The grain-elevator at Churchill will 
have a total capacity of 2,500,000 bush- 
els. Provision is made for future exten- 
sion so that the capacity will ultimately 
be 10,000,000 bushels. It will be situa- 
ted 600 feet back from the face of the 
deep-water crib. It is being built of 
reinforced concrete, will be fire-proof 
throughout and will have the most up-to- 
date equipment for the rapid handling 
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the 
This 
in itself, is a real feat of engineering. 
The foundations have been laid in what 
for many centuries has been the bed of 


of grain. The foundations for 
elevator have already been made. 


the Churchill River, where the tide 
water from Hudson Bay and the river 
sweep up and down, rising and falling 
anywhere from 10 to 18 feet. 

As a matter of fact, the salt water 
reaches back at high tide a distance of 
no less than seven miles. The elevator 
itself is actually less than a mile from 
the mouth of the river. The 7,780 piles 
had to be driven into the hard gravel 
bed which, on account of the heavy 
frost, was of a very solid nature. These 
piles are made of Saskatchewan spruce 
cut from the forests near Hudson Bay 
Junction on the branch line between the 
terminus and Sturgis. 

After the piles were driven to solid 
rock and cut off at the top to the proper 
level, gravel was filled in about the 
piling up to within six inches of the top. 
Over this was laid a concrete mat, 11 
inches, forming the foundation proper 
for the elevator. Upon this concrete 
mat were built the piers which support 
the foundation of the elevator bins. The 
basement walls of this elevator up to 








house 


At work upon the new ngine 


for the 





National Railways at 


Canadian 


Churchill. 
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the height of 21 feet are water-proof 
During the season of 1930 the founda 
tions were completed. The summer of 
1931 will see the completion of the 
elevator and the power-house and the 
installing of all the machinery. 

When the elevator is completed it will 
be possible to load three ocean boats 
simultaneously with the 23 spouts at 
the rate of 8,000 bushels per hour. A 
track shed, which will be served by four 
through railway tracks, will permit the 
unloading of 400 grain cars a day by 
the use of four Dominion Howe Ca: 
Dumpers. On the average each car will 
be unloaded in less than six minutes, 
which includes the time it takes to place 
the car on the dumper, tipping of the 
car to eject the grain and placing the ca 
back on the track clear of the dumper: 
One man only will be required to run 
these four dumpers, as everything per- 
taining to them will be operated by 
electricity. 


The dock will be located just a little 


under a mile from the mouth of the river, 
and its edge will be about 600 feet out 
from the original shoreline. This is, of 
course, essential to secure the necessary 
depth of water for the safe accommo- 
dation of ocean-going vessels without 
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White whale shot by Mr. Angus 
Melvor. 


entailing too much dredging. Require- 
nents at the port call for a depth of 
water of 32 feet at low tide. The dock 
will be 1,800 feet in length. Nearly 1,000 
feet were placed in 1930 and the area 
between the dock and the shoreline 
has already been filled in solid with 
gravel and earth to a depth of about 

















A tractor sunk in the muskeg, working on the new townsite at Churchill. 
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One of the areat dredges at 
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Lhe 


leet 


feet above low water level. 
ce mpleted dock will be about 32 
above that level. 

Great dredges have been working at 
the site of the dock. Approximately 
75 per cent. of the Churchill River at 
this point is gravel and sand—the other 
25 per cent. being mud Practically 
no silt is found. The dredging is done 
in two stratas. The first layer taken off 
is harder to dig than the second on ac- 


work. The 


water is at low tide. 


count of a crust of about 8 feet which 
has to be penetrated This crust has 
been formed by the continual weight of 
the water and ice during centuries. Once 
through this crust, the digging is easier 
and the lozd brought up in the great 
buckets or shovels much greater. 

To make possible the construction 
programme, heavy scows or barges have 
been required. To build these in a ship- 
building yard and then have them towed 




















Building scows for use in construction work at Churchill. 
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The elevator in process of construction. The 


the long journey north and into Hudson 
Bay would be both expensive and hazard- 
ous. The Government, therefore, ar- 
ranged for the scows to be built at 
Churchill. The derrick scows, to be 
used for carrying the large derricks 
which are required for lifting timbers in 
the building of the docks, are made of 
heavy timbers which have been brought 
by rail all the way from the fir forests of 
British Columbia. Other scows are 
constructed of steel and are used for 








first matt is laid. 

carrving the mud and gravel which the 
when deepening the 

river. The sections of 


dredges cig up 
channel of the 
these scows are made in a shipbuilding 
vard and sent by rail to Churchill where 
fitted and rivetted together. 

The cribs for the dock are built of 
heavy British Columbia fir. Nearly 
6,000,000 feet came by rail into Churchill 
last summer. 

When these cribs are built to a height 
thev are floated out into the 


they are 


of 32 feet 











Constructing a crib for the new dock. 
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river at high tide to the point where the 
dredges are at work. At low tide, when 
the depth of the water is 32 feet, the 
cribs are placed in the position they have 
to occupy as part of the new dock. 
Great cement blocks are placed on the 
-cribs to weigh them down and to keep 
them from rising with high tide. The 
dredges are also used to hold them in 


with Churchill in the distance. 


position so that they will not float away. 
The interior of the crib is then filled with 
gravel, stones, and the dredgings which 
are taken from the river bed; so that 
before many days the cribs have become 
as solid as a rock. The workmen next 
start putting the top on the crib, bringing 
it up to a height of 64 feet. At low tide 
there will be 32 feet under and 32 feet 











Outer wall of dock partly constructed. 
filled. 

















“On-To-The-Bay” Association photograph. 
will be 


Portion between the two walls 


Elevator construction tower in foreground. 
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The docks, 1,800 feet in length, will be located where the dredges are at work. 
Already 1,000 feet have been built. 
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At the end of the steel. Working on the tracks at the edge of the new dock. 
Fourteen miles of track are being laid at the terminal. 
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above water. The average tide rises 
about 13 feet, so that even at high tide 
there will still be about 18 feet of dock 
above water. 


time alone « 


A question which ‘an 
definitely answer is the length of time 
Churchill harbour and Hudson Strait 


will remain open for vessels to enter and 
leave A careful study has been made 
of ice conditions in the late fall and earl, 
summer. From the official Government 
report it seems probable that for four 


for construction of the cribs. 


months—from the middle of July to 


the middle of November—vessels can 
navigate the strait. With the aid of 
ice-breakers the season can be extended 
in all probability to five months and 


even more. 

The future of Churchill as a shipping 
centre for export and import seems 
assured. It isa great venture and the 
opening up of the harbour in the fall will 
inaugurate a new era in the development 
of the North American Continent 














Two Eskimoes at Churchill on a visit 


from the 


north. 











Travelled But Unknown Spain 


By Mapce MacsetH 


HIS title may sound like a contra- 

diction, and suppose it is! What 

difference does one more or less 
make, in a country webbed with 
contrast and irreconcilable features that 
ing said of it, may be true ? 


SU) 


anvtl 


Standardization forms so small a part 
of Spanish life that it is almost negligible; 
speech, 


standardization of food, dress, 
background, appearance, Cus- 
For this, if no other 
reason, the traveller is surer 
of continuous interest there 
than in better-known Euro- 
pean countries, such as Ger- 
many, Italy and France. The 
fact that Spain, save in a few 
districts, has not yet learned 
to exploit the stranger, gives 
it an added charm. Bargain- 
ing is not only advisable, but 
necessary if economy is a con- 


toms 





than a quick and observant eye. Menus 
and money may lose their terrors; one 
may be able to find hotels, cathedrals 
and historic landmarks without a guide; 
the wild gipsy-folk may appear less like 
rogues and more like friends; withered 
palm branches on iron balconies may 
cease to prick the curiosity, for one 
knows that they guard the house from 
Satan's assault, and in some 
districts, announce an unmar- 
ried daughter in the home; 
meeting a lame man, one ex- 
pects to see all the girls, near- 
by, drag at their earrings, for 
by this simple expedient, they 
are assured of an imminent 
encounter with their sweet- 
hearts; hearing a sneeze, one 
says ‘‘Jesus!’’ without irrever- 
ence and without a smile, but 
as a means of preventing any 





sideration, but the process is MADGE MACBETH 
conducted more as a CONVEr- — yas porn in Philadelphia. 
sational exercise, an exchange She came to Canada as a 
: . : child and entered Helmuth 
of wit and badinage than § Gollege. London, Ont., 
graduating from there as 


an organized piratical system. 
I once protested against the 
charge of 27 pesetas a day for 
a room, and the clerk replied: 

“You would rather have 
something less expensive ?” 

“Certainly,” I laughed; 
“did you think I was en- 
dowing the hotel ?”’ 

“Well,” he beamed, “how 


would a similar apartment 
at 16 pesetas suit you?” 
Moreover, in Spain, the 


honour pupil. Her earliest 
literary work is said to have 
been an attempted revision 


of the Bible, undertaken 
at a very youthful age 
Since that time she has 


contributed to English, 
Canadian and United States 
magazines and periodicals. 
She has also written several 
ls, one of the earliest, 
**Kleath,”’ having been 
screened. Mrs. Macbeth 
recently began a series of 
pilgrimages across the 
ocean, concentrating upon 
Spain, and, particularly the 
little-known parts of the 
peninsula. 


ill effects that may follow a 
nasal explosion. 

Even language may not be 
the impregnable barrier it 
once seemed, yet all this know- 
ledge is so superficial that it 
scarcely counts at all. It 
does not explain what is the 
Spaniard, or how he has been 
able to avoid standardizing 
himself and his country in 
this age of high-powered spec- 
ialization. It does not make 
clear those bewilderingly- 
opposed characteristics that 
label him Spanish 
a kingly contempt for 





traveller usually inspires friendly curi- 
osity. I stress the word “‘friendly,”’ for, in 
more frequented countries, the “‘tourist”’ 
has become a nuisance, tolerated only for 
the sake of his purse. Incidentally, living 
in Spain is far less expensive than is 
generally understood; that is to say, 
living away from the tourist hotels. 
But it is only fair to intending visitors to 
say that some slight knowledge of 
Spanish is essential if tourist resorts and 
tourist rates are to be avoided. 
Familiarity with Spain requires a 
broad and deep understanding rather 
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money, for example, and a shrewdness 
that gives him a predestined advantage 
over the foreigner; a quick and savage 
temper, and patience that the martyrs 
might have envied; fastidious cleanliness 
in regard to food, and slight emphasis 
upon the niceties of his person; the 
utmost friendliness and courtesy upon 
occasion, and, at the same time, an 
Ishmaelite attitude towards every other 
race and nation; and finally, his cruelty 
to animals, and tenderness towards any 
human being who may need his assis- 
tance and protection. I have often said 
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A close-up of Segovia’s ancient Roman aqueduct. 
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The principal facade of Plasencia’s cathedral. Note the beauty of its profusely 
decorated roof and the carving of the lower gallery. 
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Part of the 


that had I to be born again, I would 
choose to be a dog in Paris or a baby in 
Spain. 

The explanation, briefly stated, is 
this: since 1100 B.C., when the Phoe- 
nicians—the Yankees of ancient times 
carried on a brisk coastal trade, and 
through the occupation of the Cartha- 
ginians, Romans, Greeks, Moors, Van- 
dals and French, each conquering race 
left its mark upon the Spanish people. 
It is discernible not only in their 
appearance, speech and customs, but in 
their architecture, art and the practical 
equipment with which they carry on 
their daily struggle for existence. Also, 
the configuration of the _ peninsula, 
dangling like a huge limpet from the 
south-western tip of Europe, cut off from 
the rest of the world by effective bar- 
riers of land and sea, separated in- 
ternally by natural boundaries, has 
hampered what we call progress and 
helped to keep alive ancient conditions. 
The Spanish are not a nomadic people. 
They travel little in their own land and 
practically not at all in the lands of other 
peoples. To us, a wearisomely-restless 

















Roman 





Me rida. 


remaims at 


nation, suffering from too many motors 
and the travel complex, it may sound 
incredible that a taxi driver of Cova- 
donga was completely lost on what to me 
seemed the only road open to us, less 
than 50 kilometres from his home! 

I do not know what percentage of the 
people in Tarragona have never seen the 
Roman aqueduct, nearly 22 miles long, 
that lies about four miles from the town; 
nor do I know the percentage of those 
who have never visited the grounds of 
the palatial tobacco factory (begun seven 
years ago and still unfinished) where a 
whole Roman settlement is being ex- 
cavated. But I dare state, without fear 
of contradiction, that the percentage is 
high. I was also surprised to find that 
a bright young lad in Merida, a sort of 
Jack-of-all-trades in the hotel, had never 
explored the Roman amphitheatre, circus 
or temple, which he could have reached in 
less than half an hour from where he 
lived. From Santander, one might 
think there would flow a continuous 
stream of motors and carriages to 
Altamira, whose caverns, decorated with 
prehistoric drawings, are famous 
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One of Plasencia’s many beautiful 


rejas or 


windows. 


grilles that enclose the 


They make a perfect setting for the lovely faces, mantilla draped, seen from within. 


throughout the archaeological world. 
On the contrary, I could not discover in 
Santander anyone with sufficient curi- 
osity to visit the remarkable caves. 
Spanish people will spend their pesetas 
at a bullfight, in cafes, gambling at 
pelota or cards, but not for tickets of 
admission, and not for tips, in order to 
see some of the most impressive historic 
monuments in the world. 

In view of all this, I was not parti- 
cularly surprised at the lack of infor- 
mation—even in offices established for 
the assistance of travellers—regarding 
Plasencia, an infrequently-visited town, 
more or less between Madrid and 
Portugal. My chief object in going so 
far aheld, was to see ‘‘a double line of 
walls, in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion,’’ mentioned by Mr. Carl Baedeker, 
the traveller's guide, philosopher and 
friend. Remembering how the single 
walls of Carcasonne and Avila had 
thrilled me to the depths of my being, I 
was prepared for indescribable enchant- 


ment at the sight of two rows of bastions, 
gates and towers in a spot so lyrically 
named as Plasencia. 

The long journey from Salamanca 
all day and half the night—the lack of a 
restaurant car, the changing of trains, 
and scarcity of water for drinking as 
well as other purposes, I gladly endured. 
I was even indignant when a young 
soldier sharing my compartment, pointed 
to the lace antimacassars on the seats 
and asked if I knew what the letters 
woven into them stood for. 

“Of course!” said 1; ‘‘Madrid, 
ceres and Portugal.” 

“Wrong!” he cried. 
‘malo, caro y puerco.”’ 
and filthy) 

It was midnight and very cold when 
the station crept up to my window 
A bus stood beside the platform. It was 
filled with sleepy men, and a newly- 
married couple who carried their entire 
possessions in a lovely alforja, or saddle- 
bag, an article extensively used by the 


Ca- 


“They stand for 
(bad, expensive 
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The oxen with their impressive horns were not intended to be the heroes of this 
photograph. lt was de signed to give an idea of the balconies with flowers which 
form a memorable feature of Plasencia. 


peasants. Also, the girl heid on her lap an He felt the bulges in the alforja, mut- 

mmense water-bottle, called jarrillo, tered, and allowed us to pass on. 

that possibly would contain her daily “Who was that?” I asked, the first 

supply, hereafter time I saw this amusing farce enacted 
Suddenly, the bus stopped. The door ‘The ambassador,”’ a solemn gentle 

was wrenched open and a ferocious- man told me. 

ooking fellow, unshaven, and sup- ‘Ambassador of what ?”’ I persisted 

porting a sweeping black moustache, for rarely does one see one of these 

hade us a gruff good-evening. <A few officials in uniform. 

sleepy voices answered him “Of the Government, of course. He 
“Have you any contraband?” he must examine everyone going into the 

demanded city to see if they should pay taxes.”’ 


‘Nothing!”’ shouted a chorus. All of which was confusing, and it was 
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Plasencians caught in an hour’s brief, neighbourly gree 
right wears a mirror set in the back of her hat by way of extra decoration. 
looking for 
rest of her toilet accessories only on holidays. 


walked around her several times 


Perhaps she wears the 


not until long afterwards that I actually 
saw hucksters and farmers paying the 
small sums levied on those who enter the 
towns with produce to sell. Always, 
when the ‘‘ambassador”’ pokes his head 
into the conveyance, everyone shouts 
‘Nothing!’ and he nods and retires! 


lady at the 
I 
puff. 


ting. The 


and 


comb powde r 


brush, 


disembarked 
which 


rhe had all 
by the time we reached the hotel, 
owing to drastic and odorous repairs had 
to be approached on foot from a pitch- 
black alley, serving the side door. Over 
ladders, and pails of paint, between wet 
and placarded walls, past tools, overalls 


passengers 
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The 


“é ” 
correo 


five gallon cask of wine on her head. 


is the mail car, the “buzon” the letter box. 


Walking up and down 
the platform for half an hour while the train was stationary, was the girl with a 


She did not bother to take it off, while 


shooting provocative glances at the officials of the mail train. 


and unattached bath-tubs lying drunk- 
enly on their sides in the middle of the 
hall, | was led to my room without the 
formality of registering or making my- 
self known to anybody save the porter 
who had met the train. 

The general colour scheme of my 
bedroom was green. Very green! After 
painting the bed, wardrobe, dressing 
table (without a mirror), and piano 
lamp, some imaginative and patient 
spirit had cut bits of the surface awav, 
leaving the natural wood exposed, so 
that the pattern appeared to be a 
fantastic combination of green and gold. 
As for the design .... I never could 
decide whether I had broken into a 
Chinese temple or a pagoda at Rangoon. 


No matter; the bed was comfortable. 
By day, it developed that the hotel 
was not at the end of a deep and narrow 
cavern, after all, but on a neat little 
thoroughfare, a stone’s throw from the 
Plaza Mayor, in this case called the 
Plaza de la Constitucion. 

Every city, town and village in Spain 
has its Plaza Mayor, and most of them 
are called Plaza de la Constitucion. 

The Plaza is generally a quadrangle, 
sometimes—as in Salamanca sump- 
tuously arcaded. It is bordered by public 
buildings, shops, the cathedral, perhaps, 
and always one or more cafes. It is the 
forum, the hub, the heart and soul of the 
community. It is frequently the play- 
ground. 
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Another view of Merida’s chicf attraction, the Roman remains. 


The Plaza Mayor at Plasencia is 
arcaded and does not lack picturesque- 
ness in a modest way. The Ayunta- 
miento, or Town Hall, however, is the 
only impressive building. The shops 
reflect the needs of a people with simple 
tastes and slender purses; and adding to 
the general aspect of poverty there are 
several cheap, movable stalls offering 
the shoddiest and tawdriest merchandise 
Of course, one sells roasted peanuts, and 
I have seen the girl about 16 years of age 
who presides over it, carry the whole 
thing, fire and all, on her head, to her 
own particular corner! 

In the centre of the Plaza, cinema 
posters are displayed on flimsy wooden 
easels. They are always surrounded, 
many of the idlers constrained to draw 
from the lurid advertisements all the 


pleasure they may expect from the 
picture. Personally I could not feel that 
their loss was much, for the events I 
witnessed—purporting to be a chapter 
from the daily life of Coney Island 
were not worth even the few coppers 
charged for admission. Dozens of filthy, 
starving dogs slink in search of food 
about the Plaza. Unsuccessful, they 
cower within reach of a friendly word or 
gesture, seldom finding either. Which 
suggests a mention of the Spaniard’s 
widely-credited cruelty to animals. This 
attitude is, I contend, greatly exaggerat- 
ed. It is practically non-existent when one 
understands the Spanish character. Or 
perhaps one should say that the Spaniard 
seems cruel, but is not wantonly cruel. 
The Spaniard is not sentimental about 
his animals. He believes that they have 
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You see why Spain is called The Land of Romance, and this photo does not tell 

half the story. Neither the richness of the costumes nor the ardency of the con- 

versation is expressed. These young people of Salamanca must make the most of 

the occasion, for fiestas do not come frequently enough to permit such meetings 
very often. 
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A gitana, or gipsy, of Andalusia. She will tell or spend your fortune with equal 
grace and charm. 
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their own place in life; they have needs, 
duties and powers that differ from ours. 
He acts accordingly, which is not to 
say that he reveals a bloodthirsty desire 
to inflict torture. My own theory, built 
up after considerable observation, is that 
consciously or unconsciously the Span- 
iard (who is literal, simple-minded 
fellow—superstitious, if you _ prefer), 
orders his treatment on the principle that 
man was given dominion over animals; 
that the dumb creatures were put here to 
serve his pleasure no less than his con- 
venience. Further, | am convinced that a 
large majority of people confuse the idea 
of sensitiveness with immortality, be- 
lieving that because beasts have no 
thev do not suffer! 

The following stories may be illumin- 
ating: ; 

I stopped a man who was riding an 
overladen donkey, asking him my way, 
to open the conversation. Gradually, I 
worked round to the poor little beast, 
scarcely larger than a calf. 

‘Isn't that donkey carrying too heavy 
a burden for its size ?”’ I suggested, as 
one seeker after truth to another. 

“Well, yes,’ the man admitted, “but 
I had a chance to get this gravel for 


soul, 


nothing, so took all the panniers would 
hold.” 

“But why don’t you get off and walk a 
short distance at least, to relieve the 
creature ?” 

He stared at me in amazement, unable 
to grasp the idea. Then, when the ex- 
travagantly-absurd proposition — had 
penetrated, he said. 

“Me walk? Me, the master, when I 
have a beast to carry me ?” 

On another occasion, at a bull fight, 
I had to turn away from the sight of the 
mangled horses. 

“Don't upset yourself,’’ soothed my 
host. “‘They are old animals, and would 
have died soon, anyway!”’ 

There is a story told of a certain city 
whose residents became highly enthusi- 
astic over forming a society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. In 
order to raise money for carrying on the 
good work, they organized a_ huge 
benefit. 

The entertainment took the form of a 
bull fight! 

If the dogs are neglected in Plasencia, 
general affection is lavished on its babies. 
Most of the women one meets hold tiny 
scraps of humanity in their arms. 
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Practically all the little girls of eight 
vears or more, carry smaller children 
about with them, even as they play. 
[It is not unusual to see one with a baby 
on her shoulder, a water-bottle on her 
head and a basket in her hand! She 
does not seem to mind. The sound of 
prolonged and robust kissing makes itself 
heard above the whimpering of dogs, the 
strident interchange of gossip, the clang 
of church bells and the rasping tones 
employed in shrewd bargaining. Every- 
body—parents, relatives, friends, nurses, 
colleagues of nurses, sweethearts of 
nurses, other children, policemen, cafe 
waiters, labourers of both sexes, en- 
thusiastic strangers—everybody stops to 
kiss Plasencia’s adored babies! 

Its balconies are hot with flowers. By 
balconies, it is understood that these are 
small iron platforms protecting each 
window, not wide and spacious galleries 
such as are familiar in our land. Masses 
of carnations, roses and geraniums crowd 
the congested space, and look as though 
some luxurious indoor garden had burst 
into the light of the sun. And these 
blossoms not only pour their colour and 
fragrance from the balconies of white, 
blue and pink-washed houses, but cas- 
cade in gaudy streams down the sides of 
sepia-tinted walls, hiding the ugliness of 
decay and making of a crumbling ruin a 
live and beautiful thing. 
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And the storks ? On every tower, every 
public building, every century-crowned 
pile of stone that is sufficiently aloof and 
tall, these exclusive birds have nested. 
One family occupies an untidy home 
immediately under a great bell, and no 
member of it seems to be at all disturbed 
by the frequent and flat but not un- 
musical clatter. 

A nest will be found on each corner of 
the towers that are square, on each level 
of the slender spires. And so symmetric- 
ally distanced are the bundles of sticks, 
so motionless the birds standing on one 


leg in them, that they suggest some 
fantastic type of mural carving. 
At twilight, when outlines are ob- 


scured, the storks look like weathervanes 
etched against the sky. Still and erect 
they stand, gazing off into the far 
horizons, indifferent to the clamour, to 
the joys and sorrows, to the over-crowd- 
ing or the emptiness of the human nests 
below. The rearing of their voung seems 
to be a matter of watchful waiting, for 
one seldom sees them on the wing and 
never in the crooked lanes whose sign- 
boards lead memory into a glorious past. 

The storks are not to be tempted by 
scraps of food or promises of affection 
to enter into the life of the town. Iam 
inclined to think that many of them live 
on the substance of spiritual things—on 
the incense rising through various cracks 
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An old Roman bridge in the Covadonga district, where King Pelayo re-established 
a Christian Spain by driving out the Moors. 
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A typical Spanish transport waggon. 


and crannies and seeping through the 
bundles of twigs that cling to every 
churchly roof, on the slow throb of the 
organ, or the harmony of priestly voices 
lifted in an unaccompanied chant; for 
their sources of supply lie far afield and 
it would seem that only manna from 
heaven could provide sufficient food for 
all the wide-open beaks that surmount 
every lofty building 

It was in 1189 that Alfonso VIII 
founded Plasencia, so that compared 
with Toledo, Seville, Cadiz and Merida, 
just to mention a few other cities, it is 
quite modern. It is so modern that much 
of its antiquity is still available for 


practical purposes, and the Spaniard 


balks at any form of improvement—in 
building, customs, methods of work, 
dress, and so on—so long as what he 
already has and knows will serve. 
Therefore, although Plasencia is not 
nearly as old as Roman Merida, Moorish 
Granada, Cadiz of the Phoenicians, or 
Salamanca whose legendary history 
stretches back to the time of Hannibal, it 
feels very time-ridden and century-worn. 
Even the streets, many of them with 
sidewalks hemming the torture-inflicting 
cobblestones, reflect a misty past. If 
there is one named after an Alfonso 
later than the founder, I did not see it, 
which circumstance is unique; for every 
other citv I know has a “‘calle’’ Alfonso 
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Show ng ho 


the time of Augustus, straddles the ancient town of Segovia. 


the great Roman aqueduct, 


20 miles long and dating probably from 


Lying at the bottom 


of a hill, the photograph fails to give a correct impression of its height as it towers 


many feet above the sui rounding buildings. 


XIII (the recent king) or Alfonso XII 
(the father of the recent king), or both. 
Save in Plasencia, I never saw an earlier 
Alfonso. 

In most foreign countries, the 
tumes of the women are always more 
distinctive than those of the men, and 
this holds true of Plasencia, where the 
majority of men wear black sateen 
smocks, black velvet trousers and black 
berets. But the women wear the world's 
most extraordinary collection of hats! 
The fact is noticeable the moment one 
steps from one’s hotel. 


cos- 


“But I thought that Spanish women 
didn't wear hats,”’ reader may 
object. 

No woman of the upper classes goes 
into the street with her head uncovered. 
Amongst the younger generation, the 
wearing of hats is general except during 
religious celebrations, such as those of 
Holy Week. Many older women appear 
in a comb and mantilla until noon, and 
afterward in ‘‘foreign’’ headdress, tradi- 
tion having been served, and honour 
satished. The same applies to coats 
versus shawls. 


some 
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Just inside the gates of the tobacco factory at Tarragona. 


Women of the lower classes wear on 
the head a flimsy piece of net, a rose (as 
in Andalusia... . particularly Cordova), 
or nothing, unless they gO into church, 
when a handkerchief will serve. There- 
fore, the affecting of hats by the Plasen- 
cians is all the more incomprehensible. 
And such hats! Some teeter like bristling 
straw mats on top of fine heads of hair; 
some, like sail boats labouring in a high 
sea, lean rakishly over one ear; some, un- 
like the rolling stone, appear to be balls 


of odds and ends collected during spring 
house-cleaning. In one of the _ illus- 
trations may be seen an original creation 
of sun-tanned straw, in the back of 
which was set a fair-sized mirror! 

What provision for the spiritual sus- 
tenance of the people was made before 
1500 does not appear, but about that 
time, the cathedral, which, by the way, 
is an exception to those situated in the 
Plaza Mayor, was started. It was not 
finished until many years later and its 
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The photograph was taken from the top of 


Storks’ nests on a Plasencia tower. 
the cathedral. 


pleasing feature is the doubie gallery 
extending entirely around the building 
except across the facade, which is carved 
in the plateresque manner. The roof is a 


various parts record several different 
architectural eras. 

The exterior, though not profusely 
decorated, is impressive. Its most 
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Entrance to the tobacco factory at Tarragona. 


ing and is not finished yet. 
like anything but! 
the excavations. 

been sealed in amphoras. 


gorgeous jumble of pinnacles, towers and 


spires, many of them suggesting the 
Byzantine. 
Beyond the north transept, there 


stretches the flagged and balustraded 
terrace called enlosado (paved with flat 
stones). This was one of the ancient 
glories of the cathedral, for almost every 
foot of the court was carved with 
armorial insignia and portrait medallions. 
Now, living weeds have joined with the 
dead years to obliterate the work of 
many a famous sculptor and give the 
place an aspect of gloomy desolation. 
The interior gives one a shock. Any- 
thing so nobly proportioned, so richly 
ornate in forgotten Plasencia, is utterly 
unexpected. The retablo, a fine relief 
of the Assumption, is perhaps the first 
detail that catches the attention; then, 
perhaps, the beautifully wrought iron 
reja or grille, enclosing the choir with 
its stalls magnificently—if grotesquely— 
carved. Each one has a folding seat, and 





It has been seven years in build- 

In Spain, factories look like palaces and palaces look 

Behind these gates, a Roman settlement was discovered during 

Grim interest attaches to the fact that dozens of bodies had 

These latter now form a sort of cemetery apart from 
the other relics. 


on the under side of these chairs various 
artists of distinction have expressed 
themselves in a manner widely opposed 
to the pious legends sculptured on the 
sections generally seen. I regret to say 
that the octogenarian verger who took 
me through the cathedral, showed an 
impish delight in explaining any subject 
not immediately apparent, so that I am 
in complete accord with an authority 
who described Plasencia’s choir stalls 
as “the most Rabelaisian in Christen- 
dom.” 

The oldest part of the cathedral, like 
that at Salamanca, lies in the heart of 
the new and it is necessary to pass 
through it in order to reach the Stygian- 
black stairway that leads to the galleries. 
This stairway is so perfectly spiral that 
standing at the base and looking up- 
ward, gives one the impression of peering 
through a stovepipe. 

The ascent is sufficiently hazardous to 
satisfy seeker after thrills, but 


any 
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stumbling down those hundred-and- 
several, unlighted, unevenly-worn stones 
is a feat calling for eager curiosity and 
stout nerves. 

The smiling priest who waits at the 
foot, knows how one’s heart is fluttering, 
for a long minute passes before he asks, 
‘Le gusta ?”’ or more correctly quoted in 
the idiom of the district, “‘le guttie ?”’ 
you like it ? 


The panorama from the gallery is 
memorable. Near at hand, rises a forest 
of delicate spires—San Nicolas here, 
San Ildefonso, there. Storks’ nests 


everywhere, all over the cathedral itself, 
ind a dead mouse at one’s feet, tells of a 
neal that the baby storks had to forego. 
Off on the outskirts of the town, a bright 
thread-—-the River Jerte-—weaves a pat- 
tern in the landscape which rolls over 
hills topped with shrines and crosses. 


But where are the walls—even a single 


line-—which were the reason for this 
journey 2? Not a vestige of them can be 
seen. 


The verger, sensing a shade of disap- 
pointment, asked, ‘“‘What have you, 
then ? Amyopia ? Do you need glasses ?” 

“Evidently,” I replied, ‘‘for the naked 
eye does not discern a double line of 
walls.” 
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He was nonplussed. Obviously, no 
other tourista ... if indeed, such had ever 
visited Plasencia... has asked for double 


walls. He gnawed his finger in a worried 
way. 

“Over there, was once an insane 
asylum,” he pointed. “And yonder 


stood a synagogue, I've heard folks say. 
And a royal hunting lodge as well as a 
palace occupied the slope beyond that 
farm. But walls...” 

Finally, seeing that no_ substitute 
would satisfy the stranger, he indicated 
a number of ‘“‘cubas,”’ turret-like struc- 
tures which had been incorporated into 
the houses squatting under them. 

‘By these,” he said, dubiously, ‘“‘you 
can trace where once were walls, but 
although I am an old man, | never saw 
them. They must be muy antigua and 
ugly in their decay. Now, the bishop's 
palace across the way, is being entirely 
renovated. ...” 

A small boy in acolyte’s robes ove: 
took us and issued a command. Signal- 
ling me to follow, the verger plunged 
into a pitch-black loft which seemed to 
house the lighting mechanism. He in- 
vited me to drag myself up a large earth- 
en mound on the apex of which I dis- 
covered a small hole, perhaps two inches 
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Segovia’s aqueduct gives an idea of those at Tarragona, Plasencia and Merida, 


except that in the last-named places they are removed from the town. 


In 


Segovia, a considerable portion of the aqueduct shadows the main thoroughfares. 
Also, the aqueduct at Merida has three tiers of arches while all the others have two. 
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The cave in which Pelayo and his handful of Goths fought the 


chunge the history of Spain. 


in diameter. Through this, a puff of 
incense rose, and peering through it, | 
found myself looking down into the 
chancel where a service was being con- 
ducted. I was on the dome of the great 
cathedral! 

Che organ throbbed, and note crowded 
note through that small opening. My 
sensation was that of watching some dis- 
tant pageant, from another world, per- 
haps through a star. 

‘Le guttie ?”’ my guide whispered, as I 
slid down to his side 

‘“‘Immensely,”’ said I, 
once more, outside.” 

The sun was dropping behind a bank 
of clouds like mountains. Pools of light, 
like gun-metal lakes, lay upon the hills. 
Bells swung them making 
complete revolutions—in their narrow 
towers. Plasencia, with its storks, its 
babies and its flowers! Just one tiny atom 
in an enchanted land that is almost im- 
possible to know because of its sharp 
contrasts, the varied meshes of its life, 


“but let us go, 


some ol 


was to 


that 
Here, in the mountains of Asturias, King Pelayo is 
buried with his family, and to this shrine come thousands of pilgrims every year. 


battle 


its changing moods. In some districts 
gaunt rocks set the curse of sterility upon 
the haggard earth, in others, the hills 
are snow-helmeted or verdure-clad. 

The new takes its place beside the old 
without injury to either. A Moorish 
water wheel, turned by a patient, 
blindfolded donkey lies in the shadow of 
new telephone poles; farms are irrigated 
now as they were a thousand years ago, 
the flow of water being controlled bv 
watch towers whose rusty bells toll the 
signals; land is tilled and sown without 
mechanical aid; tiny patches of low 
standing wheat are cut with a silly little 
scythe, and miniature stooks, scarcely 
larger than a pail, are carried on the 
backs of children to platforms where 
threshing is done by hand. 

Plasencia is just one spot in an en 
chanted land tuned to the music of 
romance, a land with an atmosphere 
defying explanation, and which, were it 
capable of being defined, would be robbed 
of its great charm! 
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The name Player on a 
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the quality and purity 
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ORDERS AND INQUIRIES ABOUT BOOKS REVIEWED HERE 


Experiments in State Control. By 
E. M. H. Lloyd. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. 1924. 

Allied Shipping Control. By J. A. 
Salter. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. 1921. 


Although these two volumes in the 
‘Economic and Social History of the 
World War” were published some years 
ago, it is thought well to briefly review 
them here as important contributions 
not only to history but to economic 
geography. They describe various ex- 
periments which Great Britain and her 
Allies were forced by stress of circum- 
stances to engage in, the extent to which 
they were successful under war condi- 
tions, and incidentally might be success- 
ful in times of peace. The first is con- 
fined to State Control in Great Britain, 
in textiles and leather, meat and fats; 
it also deals with organization, price 
fixing, costings system, distribution, etc. 
The latter is wider in scope, dealing with 
shipping control both in Great Britain 
and in other allied countries, down to the 
formation and operation of the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council. 


* . 
War Governments of the British Do- 
minions. By A. B. Keith. Toronto: 


1921 


Oxford University Press. 


The same comment applies to this 
volume in the ‘‘Economic and Social 
History of the World War.”’ It is des- 
cribed as ‘‘an attempt to describe the 
influence of the war on the activities of 
the governments of the Dominions and 
on their relations to the government of 
the United Kingdom. It stresses rather 
political than economic problems. Dr. 
Keith, who speaks with authority, dis- 
cusses the framework of Empire Govern- 
ment before the war, the Imperial War 
Cabinet and the war conferences, econ- 
omic activities of the Dominion Govern- 
ments, the expeditionary forces of 
Canada and the other Dominions, naval 
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defence, the Peace Conferences, the 
Mandates, Coalition Government in the 
Dominions, Constitutional develop- 
ments, and such special problems as 
India and Native Races. 


* * * 


The Monastery by the River. By Stanley 
Russell. Toronto: McClelland ©& 
Stewart. 1930. $1.25. 


A charming and convincing attempt to 
reconstruct the life of an old English 
monastery in the days of Cardinal 
Wolsey. It is one of the more promising 
signs of the times that a United Church 
Minister can thus write of the lives of 
Benedictine monks with sympathy and 
admiration and kindly humour. 


* * * 


India—Land of the Black Pegoda. By 
Lowell Thomas. New York: The 
Century Company. 1930. $4. 


In a prefatory chapter to this book 
Mr. Thomas acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Major Francis Yeats-Brown, 
whose extraordinary knowledge of out- 
of-the-way places and people in India 
has been revealed in his recently pub- 
lished book ‘Lives of a Bengal Lancer’’. 
However that may be, Mr. Thomas has 
himself produced an exceptionally read- 
able book, as the result of his two years’ 
wanderings in that land of adventure 
where the incredible becomes common- 
place. Most of us know something about 
the northern part of the peninsula, less 
about the middle, and almost nothing 
about the southern part outside of 
Madras. Mr. Lowell landed from a 
Ceylon fishing boat at Cape Comorin, 
the extreme southern tip of the penin- 
sula, and gradually worked his way 
north; from Travancore of the Black 
and White Jews and Golden Goa of 
the Portuguese to the lovely Vale of 
Kashmir; from Delhi and the Taj 
Mahal to the-evil magnificence of the 
Black Pagoda. Some sixty-odd photo- 
graphs very effectively illustrate the 
text. 











AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Around the World with 
By Richard L. 
Mosby 


The Long Trek. 
Camera and Rifle. 
Sutton. St. Louts: The C. V. 
Company. 1930. $5. 

Dr. Sutton and his son journeyed from 
Kansas to the east coast of Africa, to 
spend a holiday hunting with camera and 
rifle between Mombasa and Tanganyika. 
From there they sailed for Sumatra, and 
finally hunted tigers in French Indo- 
China. Incidentally Dr. Sutton writes 
with authority and humour of the human 
as well as the four-footed inhabitants of 
these remote regions, the social life of 
African villages, the architecture of 
Batak houses in Sumatra, Cambodian 
dancers and the glory of Angkor Vat by 
moonlight. In a final chapter he gives 
good advice to other travellers, in the 
matter of transportation and equipment, 
out of his abundant experience. 


. . * 


Tramping through Africa. By W. J. W. 
Roome. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company. 1930. 

On behalf of various missionary socie- 
ties Mr. Roome has travelled a dozen 
times across Africa, east and west, north 
and south, and out of his abundant notes 
of men, animals and things he has 
written this very readable book. He 
describes an ascent of Kilimanjaro, a 
journey through Somaliland and Juba- 
land, Zanzibar and Pemba, from Dar-es- 
Salaam to Tanganyika and Lake Victoria 
around Uganda, the Mfumbiro vol- 
canoes, the Belgian Congo, Zandeland, 
primeval forests in the heart of Africa, 
a visit to the pygmies, wanderings in the 
Sudan, through Nyasaland to Rhodesia, 
Bulawayo and Victoria Falls. His des- 
criptions of the country are admirable, 
and so are his sympathetic accounts of 
its varied inhabitants. 


* 7 * 
The Pirate Wind. By Owen Rutter. 
London: Hutchinson & Company. 
1930. 12.6. 


In these true tales of the Sea-Robbers 
of Malaya, Mr. Rutter tells the romantic 
story of that amazing archipelago that 
stretches from Sumatra to New Guinea, 
or rather one phase of the story. His 
principal concern is with the Malay 
pirates who for years made these waters 
unsafe even for fair-sized steamers. We 
hear much about that able and pic- 
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turesque figure Rajah Brooke of Sarawak, 
of the adventures of Robert Burns, a 
grandson of the poet, who was even- 
tually murdered by pirates, of the 
‘“‘Susannah’’ whose crew was captured 
and held to ransom by the Sultan of 
Brunei, and of many battles between 
British war vessels and pirate fleets, and 
attacks on their strongholds. Mr. 
Rutter has proved once more that truth 
is stranger than fiction. 
* * * 
Sir John Hawkins. By Philip Gosse. 
London: John Lane. 1930. 12/6. 

In this latest volume of the Golden 
Hind Series the story is told of another 
of the famous sea captains of the 
Elizabethan Age, a kinsman of Drake 
and one of the most brilliant of his con- 
temporaries. His stirring career is 
traced from early days in Plymouth to 
the last voyage, with Drake, to the 
Spanish Main, in 1595. In between is a 
splendid story of the sea, splendid though 
it includes slaving voyages, in fact nearly 
everything from that to the defeat of the 
invincible Armada. Hawkins is pictured 
to us as the very opposite of Drake, 


methodical, cautious, grave, sober- 
minded, modest, courtly—but, like 
Drake, a great captain and a great 


Englishman. 


* 
Captain James Cook. By Sir Joseph 
Carruthers. London: John Murray. 


1930. 6/-. 

The particular purpose of this book is 
to clear away certain aspersions that 
have been cast upon the name of the 
great explorer through malice or more 
probably mere ignorance. Sir Joseph 
Carruthers, in the intervals of public 
affairs, has devoted himself for years to 
the collection of reliable evidence, and 
the result of his researches has been 
brought together here. In the first 
place, he proves beyond question that 
Cook's discovery of Australia was no 
casual thing, but a carefully worked out 
plan under direct instructions from the 
Admiralty. More important is the evi- 
dence he produces to disprove slanderous 
statements to the effect that Cook’s 
death in the Hawaiian Islands was the 
result of his own inhumanity and mis- 
conduct. Incidentally the author clears 
the Hawaiians from the imputations of 
treachery and cannibalism. 
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The Blue Goose. By J. Dewey Soper. 
Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1930. 
50 cents 


In his official report Mr. Soper deals 
in more detail with the subject of his 
article in the July number of the Journal. 
It has long been known that the Blue 
(,oose wintered on the sea-coast of 
Louisiana, but it was not until 1929, 
after vears of intermittent search, that 
Mr. Soper discovered its  breeding- 
ground in the south-western part of 
Baffin Island. The whole story is told 
here, where it breeds, how it gets there, 
what it is, its habits, eggs, nest, young; 
also a bibliography, illustrations and 
maps 


A Book about Ships. By Ernest Protheroe. 
A Book about Travel and Ex ploration 
By Kenyon Wynne. Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin and Company 


hese two little volumes in the “Book 
About” Series are admirable examples 
of the modern idea of putting reliable 
information into a form that will prove 
interesting and attractive to bovs and 
girls. The first, with the aid of several 
good illustrations, tells the story of 
man’s conquest of the sea, from ancient 
times to the present day, sailing ships, 
steamships, great modern liners, war- 
ships. The second similarly tells the 
story of the world’s great explorers and 
their achievements, from Marco Polo 
and Columbus to Scott and Shackleton 


By George R. Johnson. 


. : . 
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Peru from the Air. 
New York: American 


Soctety. 1930 


This is a curious reversal of the usual 
order of precedence in the making of 
books. Itisa very successful attempt to 
describe Peru by means of air photo- 
The illustrations, therefore, are 
the raison d'etre of the book, the text 
being merely explanatory. To be con- 
sistent with this point of view, the name 
of the photographer, Lieutenant Johnson, 


graphs 


comes first on the title-page, while 
Raye R. Platt is merely noted under- 
neath as responsible for the text and 


notes. The photographs are arranged in 
three groups, giving ‘“‘a representative 
cross section of the topography of Peru 
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and the life of its people’’—characterist ix 
features of the coastal region, the high 
desert pampas and the Andes, and 
scenes in a Peruvian valley and along 
one of its rivers. It throws new light 
upon one of ten countries of South 
America of which too little is known. 


The Basic Industries and Social History 
of Japan 1914-1918. By Ushisaburo 
Kobayashi. New Haven: Yale Univer- 


sity Press. 1930. $3.25. 


Dr. Kobayashi’s monograph is one of 
a very ambitious in course of 
publication by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace under the general 
editorship of Dr. James T. Shotwell 
it presents an interesting study of post- 
war Japan, in some of its economic and 
social aspects, by one thoroughly com 
petent to handle his subject. Lr 
Kobayashi discusses first the production 
of rice, the supply and demand of that 
commodity being of the first importance 
as it constitutes the principal food of 
the people. He then considers other 
crops, sericulture, fertilizers, the farmet 
and agricultural labourer, credits and 
relief. A similar survey is made of 
mining and metallurgy, forestry and the 
fisheries, with a general consideration of 
economic measures and effects. 
The monograph as a whole is designed 
to show the effects of the World War 
upon Japan. 
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By J. O 


Geography of the West Indies. pp 
Nelson 


Cutteridge. Toronto: Thomas 


1931. 


& Sons. 


This is the first attempt to bring into 
one book particulars of the geography of 
the West Indies and adjacent lands. It is 
divided into three parts; a general survey 
of the region, its geographical and polit- 
ical divisions, scenery, climate, 
natural resources; then a detailed survey 
of the separate parts, British West In- 
dies, Cuba and other independent islands, 
the American, French and Dutch West 
Indies, and the continental countries 
surrounding the Caribbean. The third 
part deals with world relations, trade, 
communications, etc., with some 
sideration of the relations between 
Canada and the West Indies 


soil, 


con- 








